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THE CURRENT STATUS OF 
THE SCHNEIDER MEDIUMSHIPS 


II—A Detailed Account of My Seance with 


Rudi, in Braunau 


By J. Maucoum Birp 


Y seance with Rudi started at 8:30 
Tuesday P. M. and lasted until 
1:45 the next morning. The gen- 


eral idea seemed to be that they would 
give me phenomena, or perish in the at- 
tempt. I left Braunau at 8:11 Wednes- 
day; and on the train from Braunau to 
Wels, having a second class compartment 
all to myself, I unlimbered my portable 
typewriter and ‘jotted down a crude but 
sufficient summary of the seance action 
and the other points of interest. In addi- 
tion to my fresh and carefully conserved 
memory, I had as sources a group of memo- 
randa secretly made, during the several 
rest periods, noting the times of these and 
the various rearrangements of the sitters 
and the apparatus. 

The physical arrangements were about 
as usual, with such reservations as I shall 
make. In this connection I give two dia- 
grams which have already appeared else- 
Where, illustrating the set-up of the room 
for important seances. Diagram I is 
Price’s large-scale plan of the immediate 
Seance locus at his sittings of April, 1926; 
Diagram II is Vinton’s, covering his sit- 
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tings. Made to scale, this latter drawing 
emphasizes the extremely long and narrow 
shape of the room, the interior dimensions 
of which are 30 feet 31% inches, by 10 feet 
10% inches. 


The room on the occasion of my visit 
was in much the condition of Diagram II, 
which shows more furniture than any of 


.Price’s earlier sketches. The most signifi- 


cant changes from the 1926-7 seance set-up 
had to do with the hanging of the curtain 
which formed the cabinet. Price always 
shows this as running clear across to the 
front (west) wall of the room; Vinton 
shows it terminating at an overhead beam 
about a foot short of that wall. Price shows 
it as extending, northward, only so far as 
the north edge of the south window; Vin- 
ton shows it as including all the space be- 
tween the two windows. In my presence, 
in both respects, it was arranged as for 
Vinton. The point is an important one in 
dealing with a hypothetical confederacy. 
For with the arrangement which Vinton 
and I saw, the invader can enter the eabi- 
net without causing any slightest disturb- 
ance of the curtains; while in that which 
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DiAgram I: 


BY PRICE 


The west end of the Schneider room, showing general arrange- 


ments in effect for Price’s seances of 1925 and 1926. 


A is the 


cabinet, arranged differently from the way Vinton and Bird saw it. 
B is the low table carrying the table lamp (electric) C; this lamp was 
not used for Vinton or Bird. D is the sideboard and E the sofa. 
R, HP, K, represent the chairs ordinarily occupied, in Price’s pres- 
ence, by the major medium, by Price himself, and by Karl, respec- 
tively. For him, the major medium was sometimes Rudi and 
sometimes Willy. The actual number of other sitters, represented 
by the blank circles, was of course variable from seance to seance. 


Price diagrams he cannot. This might be 


regarded as a minor consideration, since 
later on these curtains are going to billow 
freely as part of the regular seance action. 
But as a matter of principle, it is not de- 
sired that the attention of the sitters shall 
be in any way attracted toward the ecur- 
tain at the moment of the confederate’s 
first advent ; and this in turn demands that 
at that moment there be no motion of 
the curtains. Further, the larger space 
within the cabinet allows the confederate 
greater freedom of action; and, if the eabi- 
net is invaded unexpectedly by any sitter 
as it was by Vinton, he has more space in 
which to hide and greater ease of complete 
escape around the corner of the room. 


The table shown in both plans, standing 
directly before the cabinet, is about a foot 


high. In Price’s seances it carried a lamp; 
in Vinton’s and mine it was used merely as 
a depository for the illuminated noise-mak- 
ing paraphernalia. 

The opening in the cabinet curtains must 
vary in width from night to night. In 
my sitting it. was about six inches. As all 
reporters of the phenomena have made 
plain, long strips of luminous tape are 
fastened down the two facing edges of these 
curtains, parallel and close to those edges; 
and it is these that one actually sees in 
motion when the curtain bellies. 

I have indicated that at Price’s seances 
there was a lamp immediately in front of 
the cabinet; and both Price and his ¢o- 
sitters have emphasized in print and in 
conversation that the illumination was very 
good. We are told, for instance, that at 
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Dracram II: spy VINTON 


The entire room is:‘shown, drawn to scale. There is more furni- 
ture in the central and east regions than there was at Price’s visits 
of 1925-26. The general arrangements will be seen to be the same; 
except for the free space between the south end of the cabinet- 
curtain, and the wall; and the substitution of a hanging red light 
for the table lamp. The chair marked K had no especial significance 
in Vinton’s seances; at Bird’s, it was occupied by Karl, while the 
chair which Vinton shows for Karl was in this position only for a 
short time, during which it was occupied by another sitter. This 
diagram covers Bird’s seance as well as those had by Vinton. 
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one seance all sitters were clearly visible 
in outline. Vinton, on the contrary, goes 
into great detail about the physical defi- 
ciencies and the psychological drawbacks 
of the scheme of lighting used in his pres- 
ence (my July installment, page 359). 
This conflict of statement between Vinton 
and the earlier observers was one of the 
most disturbing features of his article. If 
he were in any slightest degree exaggerat- 
ing in this fundamental matter, his animus 
would be clear and his whole arraignment 
of the mediumships could be thrown 
out of court. But it seemed much more 
probable that he was giving an accurate 
picture of the conditions which he had seen, 
and equally that his predecessors had re- 
ported accurately the illumination to which 
- they had been treated. If it were thus true 
that phenomena formerly given in excel- 
lent light had retreated into practical 
darkness, this alone must cause grave dis- 
satisfaction in any sober critic’s mind and 
grave question as to the cause for this 
fundamental alteration in conditions. 

That Vinton has given us a correct pic- 
ture of the lighting at his seances and that 
the fundamental alteration implied there- 
by m the routine presentation of the 
Schneider phenomena has taken place, I 
cannot doubt after my own sitting. 

I must emphasize first of all that the 
arrangements for lighting the seance were 
gone through with in a fashion making it 
clear that a regular routine was being prac- 
ticed. The table on which the family eat 
and live was removed, as Vinton’s diagram 
indicates. With it went the good white 
lamp on which the Schneiders rely for the 
normal illumination of their apartment. 
There remained, hanging from the ceiling 
above the space vacated by the table, a 
naked ineandescent bulb on a suspension 
cord. This was displaced by means of an 
ordinary bit of string, running from the 
electric suspension cord to a nail in the 
window frame; the result being that the 
red lamp hung, I should say, some dis- 
tance north and a little bit west of the 
point where Vinton shows it. This string 
was about five feet from the floor at its 
point of attachment to the suspension cord 
of the lamp, and about eight feet high 
where it was fastened to the window-frame 
inside the eabinet. 

With the lamp in this position, it was 
swaddled in endless layers of red paper, 
greater attention being given the sides than 
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the bottom. The net result was that wit); 
all other lamps out and this one lt, there 
existed, approximately opposite the openin; 
of the cabinet, a vertical column of di: 
red light, perhaps as large as a foot 
diameter. At no stage of the seance u 
any non-luminous object visible outside i; 
limits of this column. After more than . 
hour of uninterrupted use of this lig)::, 
one will surely be as much accommodat: | 
to it as one can ever become. Yet at suc) 
a moment I placed my hands on my knews 
and made every effort to see them—wi'':- 
out result. They were not even the fory- 
less white blur of Vinton’s note-book. The, 
were absolutely invisible, though within 
two feet of the red-light column. I mace 
the experiment several times, in various 
quarters of the room; the result was always 
the same. Outside the columnar space im- 
mediately between the red lamp and the 
floor, we had complete darkness throughout 
my seance. 

Now I have sat in complete darkness and 
got results that satisfied me completely. 
But darkness was then total; there were no 
distracting red zones and luminous ob- 
jects. Moreover, the attendant conditions 


were quite different ; in particular, the hy- 
pothesis of confederacy was ruled out by 


the smallness of the group known to be 
present, and by the adequacy of the pre- 
cautions taken against invasion. Finally, 
there were not presented a series of phe- 
nomena which the same mediumship, under 
happier auspices, had produced in good 
light. If we had no Vinton article, no 
Dingwall theory, no data or hypotheses 
other than those flowing out of my seance, 
I should be forced to condemn the condi- 
tions of illumination in strongest terms; 
and on this basis alone to regard the phe- 
nomena which I saw as inconclusive, if not 
actually suspicious. 


I may say that while I was entirely free 
from any of the psychological difficulties 
which Vinton encountered as functions of 
his strangeness to dark seances, it was a 
fact that the red lamp and the red column 
and the white luminous markers tended to 
fix one’s attention, which could then be de- 
tached from these regions and turned to 
other things only by a distinct effort of 
will. To have to make every observation 
by main moral force and strength ot char- 
acter, over an obstacle provided by one’s 
physical environment, is not a satisfactory 
state of affairs. That there is any phy- 
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siologieal dazzling by the red light or other 
direct physiological effect, I strongly ques- 
tion; but of course, the white luminous 
markers do produce after-images, blurred 
and formless, which are accentuated by the 
complete darkness in the room as a whole 
and which are a good deal of a nuisance. 
Even when one is aware of their nature and 
free from all tendency to regard them as 
psychical phenomena, one can ignore them 
only by specifie act of attention—which is 


very bad, as I have indicated. I should 
greatly have preferred to have these phe- 
nomena presented in frankly total dark- 
ness, Without luminous markers or other 
luminous objects. 


The flower stand and the low table were 
placed for me exactly as in Vinton’s dia- 
gram. On the latter were tambourine, fan, 
bell, clapper, the ‘‘ August’’ doll ahd per- 
haps other objects, all luminously marked. 

A new apparatus, never before used, so 
I was told, was a wooden grid. It was 
about a foot long and eight inches across, 
and consisted of the rectangular frame plus 
half a dozen eross pieces. This was sus- 
pended horizontally from above; and under 
it, in three festoons passing through the 
interstices of the grid and over the cross- 
bars, hung a long bead necklace, solidly 
covered with luminous paint. The means 
of suspension was a string, or rather sev- 
eral strings, all part of the system of cords 
that held the red lamp in its proper place. 
The grid itself was dark. It oeeupied a 
place lower than the lamp, between the 
lamp and the cabinet, above the small table, 
and about on the level of the sitters’ eyes. 

Sitters present included Vater and Mut- 
ter Schneider ; Karl but not Rosa; Kalifius ; 
Frau Ziffer; Major X (I missed his name) 
and his wife; Herr Kurt; Frau Hoglinger ; 
with Rudi and myself a total of eleven. 
Frau Ziffer, as I have said, hates the idea 
of trance or control and admits only to go- 
ing to sleep during seances. She and Rudi 


had a rather keen petting affair under way, 
mauling each other all over the bed dur- 


ing the rest periods, ete. (see p. 366 of 
my July installment) ; and Rudi preferred 
her control to that of any other person. 
Having said so much, I must of course go 
on to point out that an episode of this char- 
acter, while easily assigned a place in the 
motivation of a fraudulent case, has also 
its very definite place in genuine medium- 
ship. The preference for a controller of 
the other sex and the situations to which 
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this preference leads must be recognized 
and are not to be objected to, per se. 

At first I took Major X for a new sitter 
but he displayed familiarity with the ar- 
rangements. Kurt speaks English some- 
what better than my German. Ostensibly 
he was there to make sure that I under- 
stand and be understood. This, how- 
ever, was totally unnecessary, on its merits, 
as Schneider and Kalifius by this time 
quite well knew. Further, they thought 
that Kogelnik was to sit, and his English 
is about as serviceable as Kurt’s. So I 
regarded Kurt’s presence as probably con- 
stituting, in intention, a barrier against 
consultation, in English and in terms un- 
favorable to the medium, between Kogel- 
nik and myself. 


I -arrived at the Schneider apartment 
shortly after eight; the other sitters kept 
drifting in; I was present throughout the 
rearrangement of the place for the seance, 
and lent assistance in this. With particu- 
lar reference to the confederacy theory, I 
was urged to search the premises thorough- 
ly ; and this I did, after Kogelnik had gone 
and after the front door had been locked 
and I had the key in my pocket. Of 
course I should have preferred to leave it 
in the lock, with a seal and a bell on it; 
but with the door locked there was prac- 
tical security against invasion because the 
lock and hinges are very noisy. The rooms 
are so laid out that one can search them 
with full assurance that one is not merely 
driving the confederate about in a circle; 
so I state unequivocally that there was no 
person present when the seance started, 
save those known to be there. The walls 
and floors impressed me as wholly sound, 
leaving no ingress for confederacy save 
through the door. Talk of the windows in 
this connection is asinine; they are at a 


, dizzy height from the street, in full publie 


view, double, and both parts locked from 
the inside. 

The sitters were arranged by Father 
Schneider and Kalifius, working in concert 
and with deference to each other’s judgment 
but no pretence of consulting anybody 
else. Rudi was placed in the northwest 
corner of the room, abreast the win- 
dow, and about as far out from the front 
wall as Vinton shows him, but with his 
chair square to the walls and facing east, 
instead of skewed about a bit. There was 
ample room for any person of ordinary size 
to pass behind him (to the west); and at 
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his side (north), between him and the 
other wall, there was room for a sitter’s 
chair to be inserted as Vinton’s plan indi- 
cates and as we shall see. Kalifius sat 
next, facing west with his back to the room, 
squarely facing Rudi for the purpose of 
controlling him; Karl came next, sitting 
a bit askew and more or less facing the 
center of the circle like any other sitter. 
Kalifius’s chair here was the one which 
Vinton indicates as pertaining to the con- 
troller ; Karl sat in the one marked K. This 
K I have inserted in Vinton’s plan, which 
in all other respects remains unaltered. 
In this chair K, Karl sat throughout my 
seance. The chair which Vinton designates 
as occupied by Karl during his seance was 
not present at first in mine; and when later 
on it was added, another sitter occupied 
it as we shall see. 

With this arrangement, the cupboard 
constituted the only complication in the 
way of absolutely free aecess to the cabi- 
net by an invader, passing back of the 
circle via this corner of the room. This 
will be the more evident when I say that, 
sitting next to Karl, I was as elose to the 
north wall of the room and hence to the 
cupboard as was any other sitter; I was 
not clear of it in the direction of the door, 
but was rather abreast of it in the same 
sense as the K chair in Vinton’s diagram; 
but without risk of an upset I could not tip 
my char far enough back to touch tt. 

Passing on around the eirele from the 
Rudi-Karl-Kalifius group, I was next; and 
at my left came Major X. Starting at the 
other corner, Frau Ziffer was on the end 
of the sofa next the cabinet; Kurt was at 
the other end of the sofa, with either 
Mother Schneider, Frau Hoglinger or 
Frau X between them. I am similarly 
unable to give the precise order of the re- 
maining sitters, between Major X and 
Kurt; my attention for the rather brief 
time during which the circle was being 
placed was given to more significant quar- 
ters thereof. In any event it would be 
pointless to assign a place to Father Schnei- 
der, for he was up and about very: freely 
throughout the evening—so freely that 
while of course at any given moment I 
could locate him, I had to give up all effort 
to keep permanent track of him. 

I think the most logical narration of the 
very complicated facts will be got if I 
state next that on several occasions during 
the evening Olga rearranged the sitters, 
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usually in darkness; and that at intervals 
she gave us one of the ‘‘rest periods”’ 
with which Price’s readers are familiar, 
At all moments of passage from seance to 
recess or vice versa I was able to make a 
memorandum of the time, with a word or 
two to fasten in my memory the critical 
features. I give now this time-table of 
the seance, coupling with each entry cer- 
tain facts which will ultimately come to 
appear significant. 

8:30. First period. Kalifius in control. 
all others in circle. No phenomena (other 
than conversation with Olga; I omit this 
reservation hereafter, leaving the reader to 
understand the adjective ‘‘physical’’ when 
I speak of phenomena). 

8:40. First pause, dictated by Olga for 
purpose of rearranging the circle. White 
light; smoking by various sitters in the 
room. 

8:50. Second period... Frau Ziffer in 
control, Kalifius on the sofa, these two hav- 
ing exchanged seats; all others in the circle 
as before, and without change of position. 
No phenomena. 

9:30. Second pause, dictated by Olga to 
rest the sitters and gather her resources, 
presumably for a fresh start. White light; 
smoking by various sitters in the outer hall; 
the door being opened, guarded and shut 
again by myself, with all due care. 

9:40. Third period, first phase. All 
arrangements as during the second period; 
no phenomena. 

10:00 (approximately). Third period, 
second phase. Olga instructed that, in the 
dark, Frau Ziffer move her chair into the 
space between Rudi-Karl and the wall, and 
sit there facing the mediums in approxi- 
mately the position which Vinton gives us 
for Karl; and that I move my chair to 
the place vacated by her, assuming control 
of Rudi. This arrangement continued to 
the end of the period but still there were 
no phenomena. 

10.20. Third pause; in all respects dupli- 
eating the second pause. 

10:30. Fourth period; in all respects 
as second phase of third period; and still 
there occurred no phenomena. 

11:00. Fourth pause, suggested by some 
of the sitters and acquiesced in by Olga. 
This time I opened the door for the exit 
of the smokers and shut it again on their 
return; but in the interval, instead of 
guarding the open doorway, I chatted with 
Frau Ziffer and made a pretext for allow- 
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ing the ‘‘protocol book’’ to absorb my at- 
tention. 

11:10. Fifth period, first phase. In all 
respeets as fourth period and latter phase 
of third, with Frau Ziffer still in the cor- 
ner of the room. Feeble phenomena, not 
centering in or issuing from the cabinet, 
began to oceur. 

(1:20 (approximately) or a little later. 
Fifth period, second phase. Frau Ziffer 
was sent back to the sofa in the dark, 
Kalifius crowding down to make room for 
her; I was left in control of the medium; 
all this being done at Olga’s instruction. 
A trick which I shall duly deseribe was 
played on me, the result if not the pur- 
pose of which was to increase my immobil- 
ity and give Karl a free hand. Phenomena 
increase in range and intensity but still 
show no relationship with cabinet. 

11:40 (approximately) or later; certain- 
ly no earlier. Fifth period, third phase. 
In darkness, I am instructed by Olga to 
take my chair into the cabinet and sit 
therein, facing the aperture in the curtains 
and through it the room. Major X is 
shifted to my previous position of control 
of Rudi. The climax of phenomena not 
centering in the cabinet is attained. 

12:00. Fifth pause, at Olga’s motion. 
Smoking in the hall, white light in the 
room; but I now find myself persistently 
engaged in conversation and argument by 
several of the sitters. 

12:05. Sixth period, first phase. All 
sitters placed as in final phase of fifth 
period; phenomena are scanty, and still 
unrelated with the cabinet. 

12:15 approximately. Sixth period, sec- 
ond phase. I am instructed by Olga to 
bring my cvhair from the cabinet and to 
take my seat, isolated and uncontrolled, 
in the center of the circle, facing the eabi- 
net from across the little table and the 


red-light column. The invitations for me 


to examine the cabinet now ceased entirely. 
Brilliant phenomena of various sorts, pow- 
erful and continuous, centering in and issu- 
ing from the eabinet, oceupied the ensuing 
hour and filled it much more solidly than 
in any previously reported Schneider 
Seance; sometimes even going beyond the 
Margery program in this respect of con- 
tinuity. 

1:20 approximately. The key to the 
front door is borrowed from me on a pre- 
text to be stated in full below; this door 
Is opened and closed again by one of the 
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other sitters, in darkness. Olga stays to 
chat with the sitters, however, until: 

1:45. Seance terminates; white light 
given. 

cd xe a * * 

Well: I was obliged to drop work on 
this article, temporarily, at this point; and 
on picking it up again, of course, I reread 
what I had written, to orient myself. I 
am strongly tempted to stop right here; for 
the reader who cannot construct, without 
my aid, the picture of confederacy by in- 
vasion that the preceding schedule suggests 
were dull indeed. But there are numerous 
details not in the schedule and still part 
of the picture; and too, I want to gener- 
alize as to what the whole story means to 
me, rather than leaving it to the reader to 
infer my precise state of mind. So we 
continue. 

Tranee by Rudi and Karl came on 
promptly after each pause as at the start. 
The first symptom is a severe start by Rudi, 
who then flops into the controller’s lap. 
There ensues violent, sustained, stertorous 
breathing ; there may or may not occur two 
or three more of the sudden and violent 
starts; then Olga’s greeting is heard: ‘‘ Gott 
zum Gruss.’’ Usually Rudi’s first start is 
followed within half a second by Karl’s and 
the latter is then officially in trance, too. 
After this he and Rudi breathe more or 
less in unison, and with equal loudness. 
There is a type of sitter who, in physical 
seances, is always more impressed by sub- 
jective factors of some sort than by the 
phenomena or the conditions which operate 
physically to exclude fraud; and one such 
sitter tells me that the most convincing 
aspect of an entire seance attended by him 
lay in the absolute unison of steam-engine 
breathing by Rudi and Karl over a long 
period! The awaking process is more or 
less a reversal of the passing out, with 
greater certainty that the mediums will be 
extremely jumpy. Karl usually lags a 
moment or two behind Rudi on emergence ; 
only after he is normal is the light given. 
These observations, of course, are generali- 
zations from the six occasions during my 
seance on which the mediums became en- 
tranced and disentranced. Also, I must point 
out that I had no facilities of any sort for 
serious consideration of the subjective valid- 
ity of Karl’s or Rudi’s trance. Prince, 
whom I shall cite more extensively later 
on, writes: ‘‘In my opinion it [the trance] 
was [genuine], being an epileptoid liys- 
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terical state into which the medium, 
through long practice, was easily able to 
enter, and in which his subconscious mind 
was busy with its impersonation of ‘Olga,’ 
the supposed ‘control.’ Probably the great- 
er number of savants who accept Rudi’s 
phenomena as valid, regarded as physical 
facts, will agree with me so far.’’ And 
certainly most of the competent critics who 
regard them as fraudulent in their physical 
origin will also agree, as I do unreservedly, 
with this interpretation of the trance factor. 

Had I possessed any particular confi- 
dence in the Dingwall-Vinton theories, this 
would have been rudely jarred at the be- 
ginning of my seance. It is clear that the 
confederacy which these theories visualize 
must be one of invasion, for a careful check- 
up of seances, sitters, orders of sitting and 
other collateral factors would absolve all 
regular sitters of anything more serious 
than sporadic assistance to the ‘‘operat- 
ors.”” And here we were, on premises 
which I had searched, which I had deter- 
mined to be free from invaders, which I 
had found to possess but one means of 
entry, and which as regards that entrance 
I had locked. True, there might be dupli- 
eates of the key which I earried in my 
pocket, but as I have said one would be 
practically one hundred per cent. confi- 
dent that the door could not be unlocked 
and opened without a fearful racket. Fur- 
ther, the stair-landing outside was by no 
means dark and the room was to all in- 
tents totally so; and I think it most prob- 
able that, had an attempt been made to 
open the door a little bit at a time, under 
cover of the seance racket, enough light 
would have streamed into the upper end 
of the room to attract my attention. 


With all this, it was not at all clear how 
the confederacy theory was going to apply 
—until the regular sitters themselves solved 
this problem by demanding that they be 
permitted to go outside to smoke! Every- 
body who has read about the case has un- 
derstood that—not always, but often—the 
seance is broken by rest periods, and that 
one way in which the sitters rest is by 
smoking. And it is true enough, as they 
pointed out to me, that if they did it in 
the room, with all doors and windows tight- 
ly closed, the atmosphere would get pretty 
thick. Nevertheless, to one who had not 
actually seen it done, I am sure it would 
not occur that the frequent intermissions 
of a Schneider seance are characterized by 
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this very objectionable breaking of the 
metaphorical seals that have put on the 
room. If this is not customary, so much 
the more suspicious that it should have 
been done on this one occasion out of many 
when the room had been subjected to a 
competent and disinterested search. If it 
is customary, so much the worse for those 
who have told us of their experiences in 
Braunau without making clear to us the 
facts with respect to the ‘‘intermissions.”’ 


I have already catalogued the phenomena 
of the evening into two groups: one group, 
occurring at a time when there was o)- | 
viously no confederate in the cabinet, and 
showing no relationship with the cabinei: 
another group, occurring after certitude 
of the cabinet’s innocence had been de- 
stroyed, and distinctly focusing about the 
cabinet. I cannot of course attempt a com- 
plete or a chronological account of the phe- 
nomena of the seance; but I can ade- 
quately and completely describe what hap- 
pened in these two groups. 


The first group comprised displacements 
of the red lamp, of the wooden grid with 
its luminous beads, of the table with its 
luminous burden, and of the cabinet cur- 
tains. With respect to the lamp and the 
grid, no limitations seemed effective. With 
respect to the little table, motions under 
the present category were slight; always in 
a straight line toward and away from some 
particular quarter of the circle (not always 
the same quarter) ; and involving the table 
and its load as a unit—never any of the 
illuminated objects individually. With re- 
spect to the cabinet curtains, the move- 
ment under this category was always a 
mere slight waving of the luminous strips. 
All the motion of red lamp, grid and cur- 
tains here observed was clearly such as 
could be produced by manipulation of the 
cord running from the red lamp to the 
wall, from which lamp and grid were hung 
and which touched the curtains. All the 
motion of the little table here occurring 
was plainly such as could be produced by 
any one of four persons, by use of one 
foot. More significant yet were my obser- 
vations upon ‘‘simultaneous phenomena’’ 
obtained under this category. 

It will be remembered that the grid was 
suspended from the same string that held 
the red lamp in its off-center position ; and 
that this string entered the cabinet to reach 
the nail in the window-frame. It is then 
an obvious fact that manipulation of the 
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string can cause motion by the lamp, by 
the grid, and by the cabinet curtains; but 
that of these three elements, it will affect 
the curtains the least, since the closer we 
come to its point of attachment on the 
wall, the less will be the string’s range of 
mobility. In facet the seance action fol- 
lowed the picture here presented, the cur- 
tains giving weak movement while the lamp 
and grid moved freely. Further, motion 
of the lamp was always accompanied by 
motion of the luminous necklace, and vice 
versa; and these always moved in the same 
direction and with the same approximate 
period and amplitude. Sometimes motion 
of the lamp and the grid was not accom- 
panied by motion of the curtain; always, 
however, when the curtain moved, the grid 
and the lamp were in motion, and to a 
maximum degree. And always the move- 
ment by the eurtains was slow, sluggish, 
slight. In a word, all the characteristics 
were noted which would have been noted, 
had these phenomena depended upon the 
manipulation of the string by a confed- 
erate, within or without the cirele. If 
within, no further comment is needed; if 
without, I need only point out that the 
slight action of the fifth period, first phase, 
could have been engineered by such a con- 
federate working with some difficulty across 
the corner of the sofa; while for the second 
and third phases of this period and the 
opening phase of the sixth, the way was 
open into Rudi’s corner of the room, where 
the cord could be manipulated easily from 
the open end of the cabinet, without actual 
entry thereinto. If we visualize the seance 
in terms of fraud, the failure of anything 
at all to oceur until we are able to see how 
the invader from outside may have entered 
suggests strongly that this invader is the 
operator, and that all of the sitters remain 
in place, giving him perhaps passive but 


certainly no active aid. And it must fur-, 


ther be emphasized that the description of 
the phenomena above applies only to those 
of the first eategory, occurring prior to my 
emergence from the cabinet around.12 :20. 


This category, it will be recalled, also 
includes slight movement of the table with 
its contents, en bloc. While this could 
again have been done by any one of three 
or perhaps four persons in the circle, I 
think we shall have to assign it, on the 
theory of fraud, to the single operator who 
under this theory has invaded the prem- 
ises. For while movement by curtains, 
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lamp and grid was freely simultaneous as 
indicated just above, none of these three 
phenomena occurred simultaneously with 
the table movement during this portion of 
the seanece. This strongly suggests a single 
operator for all these activities. 


After 12:20 the interior of the cabinet 
becomes available for the hypothetical con- 
federate; and as my time-table indicates, 
from this time we had phenomena asso- 
ciated with the cabinet. In description of 
these I am left fairly gasping for breath. 
Perhaps the best statement I can make is to 
say that everything which an ingenious and 
agile person in the cabinet could possibly 
have done with the lamp, the curtains, the 
table and its load, the grid and its luminous 
necklace, the picture that hangs on the wall 
inside the cabinet, and his own right hand 
—everything included in this very liberal 
statement was done. All the loose objects 
indicated were picked up, waved freely 
about over all the space within arm’s reach 
of the opening in the curtains, given to 
sitters and taken back, thrown away over 
the heads of the sitters into the far end 
of the room. The beads were similarly 
handled, and in particular were placed 
about Frau Ziffer’s neck and removed 
again, as she held her head forward into 
the luminous column for the purpose. The 
picture referred to was tossed into my lap. 
The curtains were bellied out to the full 
extent of their possible range, often partly 
encompassing the nearer sitters—a marked 
contrast to their feeble squirmings prior 
to 12:20. A ‘‘materialized hand’’ was ex- 
hibited in the very extreme fringe of the 
red-light column nearest the cabinet; and 
at times fewer fingers than five were visible, 
but the effect was precisely what, under 
the very bad visibility, could be got by 
swathing the ‘‘missing’’ digits in a bit of 
black cloth. Once the operator, normal or 
supernormal, got so engrossed in his work 
that he forgot himself for a moment. He 
was putting the necklace back on Frau 
Ziffer’s neck, and he found it not an easy 
one-handed job—for the thing had to be 
held open to a degree permitting it to pass 
over her head. In his momentary absorp- 
tion by this task, he allowed his hand and 
wrist to emerge much further into the zone 
of red light than at any other moment. 
There was visible to me a full-grown adult 
hand, all fingers and thumb present, with 
normal nails and normal in every other re- 
spect; with wrist and forearm attached 
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in entirely normal fashion; and with a 
normal sleeve barely visible at the edge of 
the luminous zone. Hand clasps of vary- 
ing degrees of satisfyingness were given 
several sitters. Some were recipients of a 
veritable handshake ; but I received merely 
a fleeting contact from the finger ends, on 
the back of my hand, and of even this a 
repetition was denied me. The table was 
kicked and tossed about after being freed 
of all its luminous objects. And so on, 
to the full extent of the physical possi- 
bilities inherent in the situation. Nothing, 
of course, was done that could not have 
been done by a human being in the eabi- 
net; it is of course difficult to suggest any 
action that would meet this difficult con- 
dition. Disintegration of the hand in a 
sitter’s grasp, or something in the way of 
materialization going far beyond the mere 
hand and wrist, or of a materialized mem- 
ber plainly floating free in the room, would 
perhaps fill the order. Quite nothing of 
the sort was attempted, however. I need 
not say that motion by the lamp and the 
grid continued during this portion of the 
seance, and that simultaneity of action was 
observed, going as far as an operator with 
two hands and a foot or two could go and 
going no further than this. 

The time-table of the seance carries nu- 
merous promises, explicit and implied, of 
fuller discussion. I have already ecom- 
mented in general terms upon the objec- 
tionable character of the ‘‘pauses,’’ with 
their opening of the room and their ad- 
journment of the sitters to the public land- 
ing in the hall for smoking. It is evident 
enough that, if one wishes, one can make 
these pauses harmless in fact; for if one 
take one’s stand in the doorway and keep 
careful check over all individual exits and 
entrances, nobody can enter who does not 
belong. But no account of a seance, broken 
into numerous parts by such intermissions, 
is going to carry conviction to any skep- 
tic, no matter what the character of the 
control during the intermissions. 

As a matter of fact, the first intermis- 
sion in my presence was in evident fact 
innocuous, for the door remained locked. 
During the second intermission, at 9:30, 
I stood guard over the doorway in the 
most blatant fashion possible, so that the 
dullest person could not miss the point to 
my conduct. No attempt was made to 
distract my attention and done to defeat 
my observation. During the third pause, at 
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11:20, I maintained my guard over the 
doorway with the same efficiency but with 
no ostentation. My desire was to learn 
whether the sitters were going to watch 
me. I learned that they were too many 
for me; that it was not possible for me to 
keep the door under careful observation, 
without some sitter’s being able to keep 
me under sufficient observation to know 
that I was watching the doorway. I 
should have anticipated that this would be 
the case but I wanted to give it a trial. 
The evidence that I in my turn was 
watched while I watched the door was quite 
satisfactory to me subjectively, but of 
course would not be of such sort as to make 
any showing if I attempted to detail it 
here. 

With the coming of the fourth intermis- 
sion, at eleven o’clock, I changed my tac- 
tics. The persistence in going on with the 
seance in the face of such continued fail- 
ure to produce could only mean, on any 
oblique hypothesis, that hopes were enter- 
tained of wearing me down. I had been 
less visibly careful during the third than 
during the second pause; if I now relaxed 
my vigilance still further, to the point of 
actual carelessness, perhaps this would be 
accepted as bona fide ennui on my part. 
So much for the sitters’ viewpoint. As 
for my own: I had determined to my satis- 
faction that on this evening, so long as I 
made a clandestine entry impossible 
nothing was happening. This was all very 
well, but in the interests of covering all 
the ground possible in a minimum of time, 
I was not keen on having the totally nega- 
tive effect prolonged until morning. It 
was therefore in order for me to attempt 
a bit of experiment, aimed at learning 
whether my acquiescence in a clandestine 
entry would lead to phenomena. My ex- 
perimenting during the preceding rest pe- 
riod had satisfied me of the impossibility 
of putting this over on the sitters, to the 
extent of actually observing such clandes- 
tine entry while appearing not to do so. 
This being out of the question, the next 
best procedure was frankly and actually to 
abandon my watch over the doorway. If 
there were a confederate waiting for a 
chance to enter, this would allow him to 
do so; I should not be able to observe his 
entry but the ultimate results in terms of 
phenomena would at least afford interesting 
material for speculation and comparison. 


So, as I have indicated, during this pe- 
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riod I dropped all effort at guarding the 
ioorway, and allowed it to be evident to 
| hands that my entire attention was 
civen, first to my examination of the pro- 
‘oecol book, then to my conversation with 
.e fair lady from Vienna, and finally to 
he protocol book again. With all due 

re not to earry the conclusions further 
ian the evidence goes, the results may be 
“ormulated thus: so long as I made it im- 
possible for the room to be invaded the 
ance remained a total blank; from the 
moment when I deliberately created von- 
‘itions under which invasion might have 
been effected, phenomena began to occur. 
(lad I taken accomplices of my own to 
sraunau with me, I should have attempted 
io keep watch upon the premises from with- 
out, which after all is the way to deal 
with invasion from without. Inasmuch as 
it had not been possible for me to do this, 
the procedure which I followed, while mak- 
ing no provision for a positive, red-handed 
exposure, appeared still to be the best at 
my disposal. 

| should specify that after each inter- 
mission (except the final one), I was asked 
to examine the interior of the cabinet be- 
fore we resumed the seance, but that after 
none of them was it suggested that I re- 
examine the entire premises. Not knowing 
whether I should have more sittings or 
whether this one would be my first and 
last opportunity to judge the case, I fol- 
lowed a policy of doing only what I was 
invited to do and making suggestions only 
when these were asked. If I got further 
sittings there would be plenty of time for 
my assumption of initiative; if I did not, 
the most profitable procedure for the one 
evening was by all means to observe just 
what latitude would be granted me spon- 
taneously. 


During the second phase of the fifth . 


period of the seance, to which we now are 
brought, it will be seen that I had been 
abandoned by Frau Ziffer and that I was 
in sole control of the medium. During this 
phase there commenced something which 
Was presented as an attempt to “‘work up 
power.’’ My hands would be, for the most 
part, tightly gripped in Rudi’s as I sat fac- 
ing him. Now and then, for a minute or 
more at a time, his hands would deposit 
mine on his thighs, and would then stroke 
p and down my arms. Save for its slight 
(ustraction of my attention, this seemed, 
in itself, unobjectionable; for the fleeting 
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moments of freedom which Rudi’s hands 
enjoyed at the beginning and end of the 
process were hardly sufficient for any 
oblique purpose. 

- The process of working up the power 
was of course accompanied by an accelera- 
tion of Rudi’s breathing and as well by 
an increase in its intensity. Each time it 
happened (five or six times, in all), there 
was a greater tendency for Karl to join 
in here. Karl, it will be realized, sat be- 
hind me, ostensibly with his right side 
toward my back; and with his hand on 
my shoulder. His ostensible position so 
clearly required that this hand be his right, 
that I made no attempt to check up on this 
point; which would have been a matter of 
considerable difficulty, at the best. Dur- 
ing the first three or four of the working- 
up-power episodes, this status remained un- 
disturbed. For the fourth or fifth of these 
episodes, Rudi’s left hand, instead of com- 
ing instantly and alone to my right arm, 
went first to Karl’s hand, which at the 
moment lay on my right shoulder; then, 
by inserting Karl’s arm beneath mine, was 
able to bring Karl’s hand to the scene of 
the massaging of my right arm. The strok- 
ing of my arms then proceeded, with Karl’s 
hand and Rudi’s joined on this one side 
only, and Karl’s arm sawing up and down 
and back and forth, beneath mine. At 
the conclusion of the massage Karl’s hand 
was not returned to my shoulder; his arm 
remained projecting through under mine, 
with his hand on my thigh. There were 
one or two further periods of massage, 
during which Karl’s hand joined Rudi’s 
again; between and after them it returned 
to my thigh, with his arm always in its 
position under mine throughout the bal- 
ance of this phase of the seance. 


I think that it is at the present point 
that I may most profitably generalize about 
the objective character of Rudi’s control 
of me, and about my own subjective reac- 
tions thereto. At practically every instant 
of the time during which I was in control 
of him, my knees were between his and sub- 
ject to a very severe inward pressure from 
his; or around his, and subject to a severe 
outward pressure. In addition, save when 
dropped momentarily for the massage, his 
hands were constantly clasped with mine, 
in a grip for which I ean find no other 
adjective than savage. Besides the mere 
intensity of the grip, the fashion in which 
his arms jerked spasmodiecally about, car- 
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rying my hands with them, was most un- 
comfortable. 

By this means I was completely barred 
from the slightest attempt at tactual con- 
trol of anything whatever except Rudi. 
But this was only half of it, and the least 
serious half. I do not exaggerate when I 
say that throughout the intervals when 
Rudi and I were thus controlling one an- 
other, I suffered discomfort ; and that when 
I was not suffering actual pain as well, I 
was in constant anticipation that at any 
instant the process of punishment might 
be renewed. It was thus made difficult to 
the point of impossibility for me to give 
effective attention to anything else. Rudi, 
while at this date distinetly a young man 
not entirely out of his period of adoles- 
cence, is most emphatically heavier and 
stronger than I am. In addition to the 
pure physical distress which he was able 
to inflict and did inflict, he could and did 
pull and maul me about very extensively, 
under cover of course of the trance rest- 
lessness. When I was not being jerked 
back and forth or from side to side in 
my chair, I was called upon to support 
his weight as he flopped forward into my 
arms and on my chest. In addition to the 
fact of contact, which I believe is a shade 
more disagreeable to me as a matter of psy- 
chology than to the average person, a tem- 
perature effect becomes noticeable after a 
certain amount of this. About the only 
respect in which the whole experience 
might have been more distressing and more 
inhibitive of my giving any attention else- 
where was that of odor; for happily, 
neither in his breath nor in his person does 
Rudi offend the olfactory sense. 


[ need not place further stress upon all 
this, nor insist unduly upon the fact that 
this is the regular procedure with sitters 
of any importance and distinction. Always 
such sitters get, for most or all of the 
seance, the post of honor in control of Rudi. 
Always, I think, it will be found from 
study of their reports that the savagery 
of Rudi’s control of the controller increases 
at the more eritical periods of the seance 
—by this, of course, I mean the periods 
when freedom of observation by the con- 
troller would be most likely to result in 
his discovery of the hypothetical confed- 
erate. 

In my own ease, it will be appreciated 
that the theory of fraud calls for the con- 
federate’s entry into the room at 11:10. 
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Up to this time he has been unable to get 
in and we have had no phenomena. When 
we resume sitting at this hour he is in, 
and has secreted himself in one of the 
smaller rooms or under one of the beds in 
the main room. He spends ten minutes get- 
ting out and approaching the circle; and, 
alone or with the aid of a sitter or two, 
by manipulating the suspension string and 
the little table, he produces sufficient feeble 
phenomena to create the atmosphere that 
action is getting under way. But Frau 
Ziffer is so placed as to constitute a bar- 
rier in his path around the north and west 
walls of the room, to the cabinet; so at 
11:20 this barrier is removed, and during 
the ensuing few moments fresh measures 
of control are applied to me to add to the 
existing approximate certainty that I shall 
be unable to observe his slipping past me. 

What this additional control was, I have 
partly indicated in my account of the joint 
stroking of my arms by Karl and Rudi, 
plus the new position of Karl’s arm and 
hand brought into effect at this time. It 


will be appreciated that by this procedure 
I was subjected to a considerable increase 
of pressure from my right, toward the cen- 
ter of the circle; so that any tendency for 


me to gravitate toward the wall was 
checked, while at the same time it was ren- 
dered more difficult for me to make any 
deliberate move of exploration in that 
direction—with an elbow, for instance, or 
by sudden and unexpected projection of 
my whole body. That my discomfort under 
the savage restless control of the medium 
was increased by this new complication goes 
without saying. But that is only half the 
story; in addition to this, I was able to 
observe a very damning piece of specific 
evidence. 

By all the rules of the game, as I have 
indicated, it had to be Karl’s right hand 
and arm which were thus added to my 
other troubles. Theoretically his right side 
was toward me, his left away; and his left 
hand in the grasp of another sitter. Actu- 
ally, it was immediately clear to me that 
the intruding hand was his left. This ob- 
servation I checked repeatedly by contacts 
of various sorts between the intruding 
hand, and my own hands and wrists; al- 
ways the result, as determined by the 
position of the thumb on the hand which 
lay, palm down, on my thigh, was the 
same. It was then established, not alone 
that a hand-substitution trick had been 
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practiced, but equally that instead of re- 
taining his proper place and position in 
the cirele, Karl had dropped his left hand- 
clasp with his other neighbor and had 
back. In order that in this position his 
freed left hand might thus pass under 
my right arm, it was further necessary 
swung about so that he sat facing my 
that he move well over toward the north 
wall from his initial position. In this new 
location, his right is free and is available 
for two very specific and useful. purposes: 
to serve as positive barrier between me and 
the space along which the hypothetical in- 
vader must pass enroute to the cabinet, and 
at the same time to provide this individual 
with a guard rail that shall indicate to him 
the position of the circle and the way he 
must go to avoid contact with me. The 
slight echanee of my hearing anything of 
his progress is minimized by Olga’s height- 
ening of the general hubbub, and by the 
maximizing of my personal discomfort. 


[t will be observed that if the next white- 
light intermission is called for while this 
set-up remains in effect, there is some risk 
of the light’s going on before Karl has 
emerged from his tranee and got himself 
untangled from me and got his chair back 
in its proper place. But the intermission 
did not come while we had this set-up. 
Instead, without any break in the darkness, 
I was sent into the cabinet with my chair. 
When we next got the white light, after 
this, Karl had had all the opportunity he 
needed to restore his chair and himself to 
their original status, completely free from 
my proximity and from any chance of my 
accidentally hearing or feeling any trace 
of the operation. 

Returning then to our outline of the 
hypothesis of fraud, with all this greasing 
of his way the confederate has got past 
me and into the corner behind Rudi. Here 


he is able to produce a deal of action. 


But before he goes on into the cabinet to 
get the main show under way, a further 
attempt is to be made to build up in my 
mind the fallacious notion that the cabinet 
is innocent. So he stays in the open cor- 
ner of the room while I oceupy for a period 
the seat in the cabinet. With this arrange- 
ment, of course, he does not have to operate 
from that corner; he can invade the center 
of the circle by passing to either side of 
Rudi, and in doing this the only precaution 
that he need observe is to stay east of the 
column of red light so that I cannot ob- 
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serve any suspicious silhouetting or eclips- 
ing. We may then expect, at this time, an 
acceleration of the seance pace; and this 
we got. 


It will be noted that the general proce- 
dure being followed is to allow me to be 
everywhere, at some time; to have the con- 
federate pursue me about, so that when I 
am here he is there and when I am there 
he is here; and to do this so elaborately 
and with such multiplicity of attendant 
circumstance as to lend hope that there may 
be built up in my mind the notion that I 
have been everywhere at all critical mo- 
ments and found no confederate anywhere. 
In the interest of this program, the great- 
est risk of the entire evening is now taken. 
(Of course I speak hypothetically in the 
present phase of my discussion; I cannot 
put this word in every sentence, or attach 
an ‘‘alleged’’ to every noun.) Instead of 
moving me out of the cabinet into the dark 
room again and moving the confederate 
in, an interval of white light is hazarded. 
But this is given under critically variant 
conditions. Instead of bringing the me- 
diums out of trance and turning on the 
white light upon the circle in status quo, 
I am sent first to the door of the room, in 
the dark ; and while I am crossing the room 
and getting the door open, the mediums 
go through the process of emergence. So 
by the time I have the door open and the 
white light is available, the confederate 
has moved from his place in the open cor- 
ner of the room and is safely concealed 
behind the curtains, inside the cabinet. As 
I turn away from the opened door, the 
white light flashes on, catching me a bit 
by surprise; by the time I am accommo- 
dated to it, the sitters have arisen and are 
moving across the room toward me, form 
ing a living barrage between me and the 
cabinet. In all previous intermissions I 
have been asked to examine the cabinet. 
During this one, however, no such re- 
quest is made of me and I find myself 
persistently and cleverly detained in the 
east end of the room. Only one or two 
sitters left the room to smoke on the stair 
landing; the rest remained in the room te 
add the weight of numbers to the human 
barricade between me and the west end of 
the room. Six of them at once had things 
to tell me and show me and discuss with 
me. The danger of my getting out of 
hand was minimized by cutting the inter- 
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mission to less than half the length of pre- 
ceding recesses, 

Of course, the factual description of the 
midnight recess which I have just woven 
into the statement of the oblique hypothesis 
is a statement of observed facts and not a 
part of the hypothetical elaboration ; I have 
reserved these facts for statement in this 
place because this is the place where their 
significance is most apparent. I have often 
wondered just what would have occurred, 
had I made a determined advance upon the 
cabinet at this stage. One _ possibility 
would have been the engineering, by Herr 
Kurt, of some language difficulty in con- 
nection with what somebody was trying to 
say to me; another, a spontaneous trance 
by Rudi with instant demand from Olga 
for darkness; still another, an accident of 
some sort such as a collision with a sitter 
resulting in breakage of my glasses, a 
trampling on my foot that would have tem- 
porarily ineapacitated me, ete. There 
would have been plenty of ways through 
which ingenuity could have exercised moral 
or physical restraint upon me, sufficient to 
prevent my actual attainment of the cabi- 
net and actual observation of what was in 
it. As a matter of fact, of course, I was 


on my good behavior as a point of prin- 


ciple; and aside from a somewhat sardonic 
attempt to worry the sitters as much as 
possible about my intentions, I made no 
move to get at the cabinet. Father Schnei- 
der, I will testify most specifically was 
worried. 

The brief intermission came to its un- 
timely end, and the final phase of the 
seance started with me in the cabinet again. 
The white light went out while I still was 
some distance out, so that I had to employ 
the red column as a guide to my progress 
across the cirele. Resuming our statement 
of hypothesis, this interval between the 
coming of darkness and my arrival in the 
cabinet is utilized by the confederate 
to slip out the open end of the cabinet 
which I have already marked as constitut- 
ing a divergence from the conditions given 
to Price in his more determinative seances ; 
and there is no reason at all why I should 
expect to see any motion of the curtains or 
hear any evidence of his progress. It is of 
course quite necessary to start this phase of 
the seance with me in the cabinet, in the 
hope that I will in this way be brought to 
conclude that the cabinet is innocent, and 
to overlook ‘the way in which, after I evac- 
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uate it, it may be occupied by another. 
After a brief period in which the action 
duplicates what we had been getting be- 
fore the recess, my evacuation is ealled for 
by Olga, and the rest of the seance pro- 
ceeds with me sitting, free, in the center 
of the circle; and the confederate, of 
course, in the cabinet. Here, it will be ap- 
preciated, the column of red light falls 
squarely between me and the cabinet orifice 
out of which action proceeds. I cannot! 
help observing the general terms of the 
action itself, but there is good ground for 
the hope that the distracting presence of 
the intervening red column will prevent 
me from observing any slight indications 
of its normal engineering which may crop 
out from time to time. Further, if I am 
moved to invade the cabinet, I can avoid 
collision with other sitters only by crossing 
this column and making my approach vis- 
ible to the confederate in ample time for 
him to escape via the open corner. This 
very active period of the seance is pro- 
longed, to remove the bad impression cre- 
ated by the slow start, and to help me 
forget the series of manipulations by 
means of which it has been sought to give 
me the impression that I have been every- 
where and have sat everywhere and have 
looked everywhere, have found no confed- 
erate anywhere, and have excluded the pos- 
sibility of there being one. 

After which, it remains only to get rid 
of the invader. I have not indicated, in 
my skeleton outline of the action under the 
entry for 1:30 A. M., the finesse with 
which this was done. Major Kalifius spoke 
up, and in words which I do not recall in 
detail and hence will not attempt to quote 
exactly, he referred to the knocking which 
had just been heard at the outer door. 
He did this very well. If, for instance, 
there had just been a loud crash outdoors, 
which obviously we all must have heard, it 
would have been natural enough for some- 
body to speak up and say: ‘‘Oh, that must 
be thunder.’’ In the same general way, 
Kalifius took this rapping on the door as 
something that had happened and that we 
of course had all heard, and remarked quite 
as casually as one could have wished, that 
it was Herr Schneider’s son who had 
knocked; that he was just getting home, 
that he had to get up to go to school in the 
morning, that he couldn’t be left out on the 
cold landing indefinitely; that he must 
therefore be admitted. I had heard no 















knock, and did not believe there had been 
anv. Though I had once been to the door 
in the dark, it was quietly assumed that I 
should have trouble getting out of the cirele 
and aeross the room, so Kalifius took the 
kev from me and went to the door himself. 
I» total darkness I heard the door opened, 
then elosed; and in between, slight noises 
that could of course have been somebody 
enfering, or somebody leaving, or somebody 
doing almost anything else in the world. 
Now the best catalog we have of the 
‘ineider family is the one given us by 
inton; and his remarks about Franz 
July. p. 358) leave plenty of room, at 
first glanee, for something like this inci- 
dent. But the room was locked for Vin- 
ton’s seanees, and still it appears that no- 
ody had to get up to let Franz in—I get 
the very definite impression that he let 
himself in. It is also evident that Vinton’s 
seances did not last until long past mid- 
night, as a general thing; yet Franz 
turned up before they were over. I lack 
absolute knowledge, but it is my impression 
that Franz is neither a teacher nor a 
student. So the abstract probabilities are 
rather against him, in the role which this 
episode gives him. However, the thing does 
not remain a matter of abstract probabili- 
ties. 

After the seance finally closed, at 1:45, 
and we got white light, I examined the 
premises again. Not with ostentation; not 
of course looking under beds and in bureau 
drawers as I had in my initial search. But 
I looked in every room and in every bed 
and in every corner of the house; and there 
was nobody present who had not been 
present at half past eight. And that seems 
to be that. 

| have but one more series of observa- 
tions to record, and I shall be through with 
my own observation of this celebrated case. 
We all know the Schneider custom of mak- 
ing everybody talk and shout and sing at 
the top of his voice throughout the seance ; 
everybody of serious authority who goes to 
Braunau comes away protesting against 
this practice. I found this all that it had 
heen painted, and a little bit more. 

Olga was desperately perturbed because, 
under cover of my alleged ignorance of 
German, greatly magnified for this pur- 
pose, | absolutely refused to enter into the 
general hubbub save for a moment or two 

' a time and in response to her most spe- 
cic and insistent demand. For the larger 
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part there could be no question of my con- 
versing with any individual. Everybody 
was shouting at everybody else at the tops 
of everybody’s voices; and in particular, 
Kalifius, with whom I was frequently or- 
dered by Olga to converse, was making the 
greatest degree of individual racket with 
an endless string of set phrases repeated 
by rote, at incredible speed, in a loud 
voice, and addressed to nobody at all. Dur- 
ing the period while Frau Ziffer was at my 
side I was specifically instructed by Olga 
to engage in conversation with her, and this 
I did over some twenty minutes. Talking 
in German of course requires my conscious 
attention much more than does English 
conversation. Curiously enough, Kurt made 
no effort to engage me in an English con- 
versation, nor did Olga ever seek to use 
this means of bringing me into the general 
commotion. Throughout the seance, of 
course, there were frequent moments when 
my attention was in some measure moment- 
arily given to what I was saying, or listen- 
ing to, to or from Olga or one of the 
sitters who had addressed a remark to me; 
and in general, phenomena occurred at 
these moments rather than during my 
quiet intervals. This of course was much 
less the case during the climax hour than 
during the earlier parts of the seance; for 
of course risk of detection was much less 
then. 
* * * * * 


My stay in Europe was definitely limited 
by the circumstance that this JoURNAL has 
to appear more or less regularly. I was 
not able to get more than one month ahead 
in my editorial work prior to my sailing, 
and hence could stay, at the outside, only 
an approximate two months. Besides my- 
self, American psychical research was 
officially represented at the Paris Congress 
by Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, my pre- 
decessor as Research Officer for the A. S. 
P. R., and now occupying an identical posi- 
tion with the Boston 8S. P. R. Dr. Prince 
is fortunate in that his Society does not 
publish at regular dates, but rather puts 
out its reports in the form of Bulletins 
which appear at such irregular intervals as 
may be dictated by the coming of its cases 
to maturity. So that he could regulate his 
stay in Europe more nearly in accord with 
what he had to do there, and less through 
mere consideration of when he had to get 
back home. In addition to this, Prince 
was able to enlist the aid of persons who 
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were in the confidence of the Schneiders 
and who were really anxious for him to 
have an adequate experience with the 
mediumship ; while those to whom I turned 
for introductions and f6ér preliminary ar- 
rangements displayed complete indifference 
whether I ever got to see Rudi or not. Thus, 
where in the end I had to go to Braunau 
unannounced and unintroduced, depend- 
ing upon my nerve and my official position 
alone to get Schneider’s ear, and where as 
we shall see I could stay in Braunau only 
for the single seance. Prince had thirteen 
seances, ten of which had been carefully 
arranged in advance. 

These ten sittings constituted a particu- 
larly well planned series, held not in 
Braunau, but in Stuttgart, at the residence 
of Dr. Rudolf Lambert. The chief ad- 
vantages of this arrangement lay in the 
complete presumption of innocence enjoyed 
by Lambert’s premises; in the absence of 
all the Braunau regulars from all the 
seances, with the single exception of Father 
Schneider ; and in the enormous probability 
that any routine of confederacy by invasion 
which is practiced in Braunau would have 
to be abandoned in Stuttgart, because the 
confederate would almost certainly have 
been left behind in Braunau. Father 


Schneider was present at all but two of 
these ten seances, and one might anticipate 
some attempts by him to play the part of 


the clandestine operator. His failure to 
try this on any systematic basis completes 
the proof, which Vinton and I both got 
each to his own satisfaction, that in spite 
of the very extraordinary manner in which 
he is permitted to circulate about the 
Braunau seance room during sittings, his 
agency has no fundamental share in the 
phenomena. 


As a corollary to all this, there exists 
another very obvious situation. Let us 
assume that the confederacy-by-invasion 
hypothesis gives a correct picture of the 
state of affairs in the Braunau seances, and 
that we are again correct in assuming that 
when Rudi goes to any such distance as 
Stuttgart for any such period as two weeks, 
the confederate of necessity is left behind. 
This leaves us with just three possibilities 
for the seances held in such a place. We 
may get an outbreak of genuineness; we 
may get an epidemic of blank seances; or 
we may get fraudulent phenomena pro- 
duced by whatever means are found avail- 
able from night to night. With all due res- 
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ervations in behalf of the possibility that 
the first of these alternatives may enjoy 
some degree of realization, what we shall 
really expect under this theory will be a 
mixture of the second and third alterna- 
tives, in proportions to be determined by 
the vigilance and the ability of the sitters. 
Particularly, we shall expect that what 
phenomena are presented, will be funda- 
mentally different in many respects from 
the familiar Braunau stuff, so that the 
Stuttgart sittings, taken as a whole, will 
present an entirely new picture. 


Dr. Prince has given us, in Bulletin No. 
VII of the Boston 8. P. R., a painstaking 
account of his experiences with European 
physical mediums, much more than half his 
space being given to Rudi. There are cer- 
tain aspects of the Braunau seances which 
the fraudulent operator would find it easy 
and desirable to duplicate wherever and 
however he might try to work. These things 
we find in the Prince report, in substanti- 
ally the same terms as in Vinton’s and in 
mine. Thus, the degree to which all sitters 
are required to join in the general cater- 
wauling is duly commented upon by Prince, 
who finds it entirely objectionable both on 
account of the noise level which it creates, 
and because of the demand which it en- 
forees upon the conscious attention of a 
sitter who is specifically singled out, as I 
was and as he was, and required to con- 
tribute to the racket. He describes in detail 
the conditions of illumination for all his 
seances, and these parallel the conditions 
which Vinton and I found; the generaliza- 
tion would obtain that throughout practi- 
eally all Prince’s time in Rudi’s seancees, 
there was total darkness or something even 
worse—a red glimmer whose only office is 
to distract attention. He duplicates my 
reactions toward the painful and distract- 
ing and restricting character of Rudi’s con- 
trol over the controller; but here he was 
more fortunate than I, to the extent that 
at many of his seances some other person 
was in this position of control. And so on. 

Coming down to individual seanees and 
results obtained, we can summarize Prince’s 
experiences thusly by seance numbers: 


1. Control (of Rudi) adequate; practi- 
cally a total blank. 


2. Control inadequate: no prior exam- 
ination of the medium or his clothes, and 
hand control systematically incomplete, to 
the degree that if he had any apparatus in 
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his clothing he could probably have got it 
out and used it. Suspicious movements 
by Rudi which might mean something in 
terms of this hypothesis were noted. Phe- 
nomena: movement of the curtains. 

3. Control adequate; seance a blank. 

!. Control adequate; seance a blank ex- 
cept for slight curtain movements. 

5. Control adequate; considerable ecur- 
tain movement, which Prince is confident 
could have been produced by blowing and 
other normal means available without pos- 
sibility of certain detection. 

6. Inexpert female control; curtain 
movements, which Prince demonstrated to 
Lambert’s satisfaction could have been 
done normally under the existing econdi- 
tions. 

7. Adequate control; practical blank, 
there being slight movements of’ the ecur- 
tains at 9:14, at 9:40 and at 10:36—I give 
the hours to emphasize the discontinuity. 

8. Control untrustworthy, to the extent 
that Prinee by observation of the luminous 
wristbands on medium and controllers saw 
lapses which the latter did not report. 
Under plea of giving Prince a share in the 
control, his hands were brought to Rudi’s 
in such fashion as to prevent his search 
for the means of fraud which he had in 


mind: a means which he was positive. 


could have been set up during the interval 
covered by his suspicious observations. 
After all this, strong but infrequent curtain 
movements. 

9. Fair control; suspicious movements 
by medium, which ceased when Lambert, 
unknown at the time by Prince, added his 
control to that previously existing. Seance 
strung out from 8:30 P. M. until about 
three o’clock in the morning, with curtain 
movements and some other phenomena, ob- 
tained at an hour when Prince was no 
longer able to stay awake continuously, and 
under conditions unusually suggestive of 
Father Schneider’s agency. 

10. Despite the removal of certain 
mechanical obstacles to action by normal 
means, this seance, under adequate per- 
sonal control, was practically a_ blank. 
Nothing whatever occurred save feeble 
curtain movements. 

Generalizing from these ten evenings, 
then, the state of affairs is this: We have 
got the medium away from his home and 
away from any possibility of systematic 
confederacy by invasion. We have him, 
for the most part, adequately controlled. 
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And save at one seance, we get no phe- 
nomena whatever beyond billowing of the 
curtains, for which we can always find a 
possible normal explanation. If Prince’s 
ingenuity in looking for such normal ex- 
planations be attacked as excessive, we have 
the opinion of Lambert, a much more 
lenient critic, that everything occurring in 
his house could have been produced nor- 
mally. He will not say that he thinks the 
phenomena were normally produced, and 
he insists upon emphasizing his lack of 
knowledge that they were so produced and 
the abstract possibility that they were 
valid; but he grants that they could have 
been all done normally under the condi- 
tions obtaining. With regard to the one 
apparent exception to all this, the phenom- 
ena occurring at the ninth seance, he 
agrees with Prince that the elder Schneider 
could have done these. 


So there you are. Exclude the confeder- 
ate, and you get a fundamental alteration 
in the phenomena, and an extraordinary 
slowing of the seance tempo. 

It was appreciated that nothing remotely 
approximating the regular phenomena had 
been got in Prince’s presence, and so he 
was invited to a supplementary series of 
seances in Braunau, in early September. 
There was three of these. At the first, the 
entire Schneider family was free and un- 
controlled in the room, and nothing hap- 
pened with the cabinet as focus; there were 
merely ‘‘telekinetic’’ disturbances of the 
objects in the center of the circle. At the 
second, there was practically nothing but 
curtain disturbances. At the third, the 
‘‘telekinetic’’ performance appears. to 
have been good, but the reservations made 
for the first of these Braunau affairs again 
hold, with a further disconcerting factor: 
Prince was subjected to the most ingenious 
and systematic manhandling, distraction of 
attention, and general isolation from the 
center of the phenomena. At none of these 
seances was there more than one or two 
white-light intermissions; at none was 
there apparent any serious attempt to in- 
troduce a confederate; at all the light was 
very bad. At none, I emphasize, was there 
any action focussing from the cabinet, of 
the sort requiring confederacy from within 
that area for its normal production. In 
this respect, Prince’s Braunau_ seances 
duplicated his Stuttgart ones in being un- 
characteristic of Rudi at his best. 

It appears that after they finally got the 
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necessary arrangements in working order, 
they gave me their usual show, in its usual 
brilliant form. To Prince they never gave 
this. He can testify that never was there 
any apparent probability that the prem- 
ises had been invaded ; and that always the 
phenomena produced for him were those 
which could be obtained on normal ground 
without this agency. I ean testify in these 
latter terms; and in addition, that when 
[ made it possible for the invasion to occur, 
and while I effected observations rendering 
it extremely probable that it had occurred, 
[ got the usual exhibition, for an oblique 
explanation of which confederacy from the 
cabinet is essential. Of course I need not 
caution my readers against hasty conclus- 
ions that the invasion is always effected in 
approximately the way which my account 
of my seance pictures; although if the in- 
vader is not in the room when the seance 
starts, there is only the one way for him to 
get in: through the door. But where this 


factor is constant, others could be made 
susceptible of wide variation. 


If it be asked why the theory of invasion 
of the cabinet always is formulated in 
terms of an invader of the room, I think 
perhaps one further observation of mine, 
which I have withheld until now, will sug- 


gest an answer. One purpose of the gen- 
eral uproar is to enable the operators to 
locate sitters of doubtful complacency or 
those who, it is known, would not acquiesce 
in fraud. But this element, unfortunately, 
works both ways. I found that within an 
hour of my sitting down in that dark room, 
I could identify all the individual voices 
and could thus make certain that all the 
sitters were in their approximately rightful 
places. Father Schneider had no rightful 
place; he was up and about most of the 
time. He did not so far as I could observe 
ever approach objectionably close to the 
cabinet; but of course his activity was 
highly objectionable in many other ways. 
This however is aside from my present 
point, which is that had any sitter aban- 
donned the open region of the room and 
gone into the cabinet to serve as Olga’s 
physical proxy, I should easily have missed 
that sitter’s voice from the general hub- 
bub. I am sure that this is fundamental, 
and that it constitutes ample reason why 
invasion of the cabinet, when practiced, 
has to be left in the hands of a person who 
is not among those known to be present. 
Not alone can individual voices be singled 
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out, but one can get a reasonably good idea 
of the quarter from which they come. Of 
course one cannot systematically carry on 
observations of this character; one’s atten- 
tion cannot systematically be spared for 
them. But that they could be executed suf- 
ficiently to make one aware of any pro- 
longed absence from the circle is entirely 
evident to me. 

It must by now be fairly evident that | 
go further than merely advancing the ab 
stract possibility of the invasion hypothesis 
as a means of avoiding the judgment tha‘ 
the phenomena shown to me were genuine. 
So far as my contact with this famous cas» 
goes, I accept the invasion hypothesis as in 
all human probability giving an accurat 
picture of the phenomena that were pre- 
sented to me. I do not see how I could do 
otherwise. Certainly if these phenomena 
of October 11th were not produced by a 
confederate from without, the genuine 
operator made a noble effort to simulate 
phenomena so produced, and certainly the 
sitters’ best ingenuity was expended in the 
same direction. It does not seem possible 
that any sane observer could duplicate my 
experience and not duplicate my conclu- 
sion: that while categorical proof may well 
be lacking, moral certainty is present in 
abundance. 

I should feel this way about it, if the 
confederacy hypothesis had never pre- 
viously been broached; if it owed its birth 
to the strong suggestions of my present 
record. That it has been broached before 
me by a sitter who was there ten times to 
my once and that he is satisfied with it as 
explaining all that he saw, cannot be with- 
out additional weight. That still another 
observer, in whose presence this type of 
confederacy remained permanently impos- 
sible, reports similarly to Vinton and 
myself as regards other important seance 
conditions, and describes phenomena fun- 
damentally different from those produced 
when the invasion of the room is feasible, 
weights the scales still further toward a 
negative conclusion. That this third ob- 
server is one who has been accused of an 
(unconscious) emotional prejudice against 
the validity of physical phenomena and 
that there have been times when I have been 
forced to feel that he had shown such pre)- 
udice, does not in the least affect the value 
of his testimony. He will hardly be ac- 
cused of having falsified the facts, and it 
would be quite as silly to say that my con- 








eyrrenee weakens his verdict as that his 


weakens mine. Vinton, Prince and myself 
have all reported the facts as they were 
developed in our respective presences, and 
everything that we have reported points to 
the same conclusion. 
ne very important caution remains to 
set down, however. It is a familiar trick 
argue that if the phenomena were faked 
1927, they were faked in 1922. I do 
t follow this argument at all, even in 
se frequent cases where I fall in with 
conclusion to which it leads. It would 
just as logical to retort that if the phe- 
comena were valid in 1922, they were valid 
i: 1927. 
The facts are more complicated than 
that. If Vinton, Prince and I all reported 
phenomena and attendant conditions ident- 


ical in every respect with those reported by ~ 


earlier observers, only to draw from these 
identical observations a new and different 
set of conclusions, then of course sane 
criticism eould only conclude that the 
entire. series of reports were valid in their 
physical terms, but that one series of ob- 
servers had drawn the wrong conclusions. 
But this is not what has occurred. The 
1926-27 observers have set down a totally 
different story from that of their pre- 
decessors—different in more fundamental 
respects than I need enumerate, but of 
which the variance in seance illumination 
is a conveniently cited example. It is 
entirely within the domain of logie for both 
these pictures to be correct, and in point of 
fact I am convineed that they both are. 

It is a curious commentary upon the 
illogical state of mind bred in many per- 
sons by psychical experiences, that this 
suggestion needs. to be advanced by one 
who reports adversely. One would suppose 
that it would be eagerly seized upon by the 
advocates of the mediumship, as a means 
of saving their own faces. Really, the inr- 
pervious supporter of the medium does not 
refiect eredit upon himself when he says 
that Vinton is a thoroughly objectionable 
person, with no background and no stand- 
ing, and that no presumption of accuracy 
attaches to his story and that there is no 
necessity for anybody’s accepting it; that 
Prince is obviously a highly prejudiced 
party and that we ean dismiss his thirteen 
seances with a laugh; and that Bird, for 
some curious reason on which a finger can- 
not be placed, seems to have flown off the 
nandle too, and got the wrong slant on the 
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case. I have actually heard it said that 1 
deliberately seized upon the possibility of 
filing an unfavorable opinion of Rudi, in 
order to build up a better presumption of 
validity for the Margery case on which | 
take a favorable attitude. Or, more charit- 
abiy, that { was unconsciously intluenced 
by this motivation. Or, less charitably, 
that I am unwilling to have any other case 
approach Margery’s in importance and so 
have attempted to destroy Rudi. All these 
things, and even more extraordinary ones, 
have been said by those who are unwilling 
to face the facts: that the Rudi Schneider 
mediumship is not always productive of 
genuine phenomena, and that when vt fails 
to produce, it descends to fraud. 

That, so far as I am concerned, is all 
there is to it. I do not question past 
records by competent sitters, and I grant 
that such records exist, showing the pro- 
duction by both Rudi and Willy of phe- 
nomena of inescapable validity. That the 
records by Vinton, Prince and myself show 
phenomena whose fraudulent character is 
equally inescapable, it should be equally 
easy to concede. That is all there is to 
it, and really it is a simple enough matter 
and one sufficiently easy of rationalization. 

The picture of a mediumship that is 
sometimes but not always genuine is noth- 
ing new. We have had it before and we 
shall have it again. Following my own 
exposure to this mediumship, I was moved 
to survey all the facts and to formulate a 
theory. I could not escape from the fact 
that at my seance, given spectfically to get 
me away from the Dingwall-Vinton theory, 
all the essentials of that theory were veri- 
fied and all the conditions requisite to its 
operation were reproduced. It seemed to 
me probable from this that the method of 
confederacy was the only method at that 
moment available for the production of 
phenomena centering in the _ cabinet. 
Whence the following theory: 

It is a matter of observation that physical 
mediumship is apt to bear some relation- 
ship to the process of puberty, so that a 
youngster who displays poltergeist phe- 
nomena before his adolescence is apt to 
lose his psychical powers as he matures. 
It is, further, a matter of observation that 
the mediumships of Willy and Rudi have 
given the Schneider family some material 
profit, and an enormous degree of intangi- 
ble social gain. Frankly, the Schneiders 
are peasants. The father is by trade a 
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426 CURRENT STATUS OF THE 
typesetter but that does not affect the 
fundamental fact that he and his wife are 
of the humblest origins. In the ordinary 
course of Bavarian and Austrian life, in- 
tercourse on any footing of equality or 
familiarity with their social and intellect- 
ual betters is the last thing they could look 
for. But through the mediumships they 
have become acquainted with Barons and 
professors, doctors and lawyers, American 
millionaires and British journalists—in a 
word, they have had the social and intel- 
lectual elite at their doors, clamoring for 
attention. They have prodigiously enjoyed 
this on its merits, and they have enjoyed 
and no doubt profited by the position it 
has given them in the little frontier town 
of their residence. 


All this is fact. Now for hypothesis. 
Willy, the youngster who first opened all 
these doors to his family, grows up and is 
seen to be losing his mediumship, which 
was of the sort that fades with adolescence. 
No erisis of any sort is produced; for the 
younger brother Rudi is found to be a 
better medium than Willy. But as Rudi 
in his turn grows up and approaches nor- 
maley, a very real crisis occurs. There is 
now no younger brother coming along; the 
mediumships and all their attendant ad- 
vantages, material and spiritual, must be 
dropped, or means must be sought for 
continuing them. The picture presented by 
Vinton and that presented to me indicate 
that this means has been sought, and 
found. 


This was the perfectly definite hypothesis 
that I took to bed with me in the little 
Braunau hotel that morning at two o’clock. 
I had said nothing to the Schneiders about 
my viewpoint, and it was evident that I 
should be welcome to stay longer and have 
more seances. I could not stay long how- 
ever because I had engagements to lecture 
in Berlin and to sail from London for 
home. Even as things were, I had to cancel 
an engagement in London prior to the date 
in Berlin. During the days which it would 
have been possible for me to spend in 
Braunau I could at best have had but one 
more seance; and out of two seances defi- 
nite finality could hardly flow any more 
than out of one. It seemed therefore that 
what time I had left to dally in Austria 
might best be devoted to an attempt to get 
some contact with another famous ease. 
Accordingly I arose at seven and caught 
the 8:11 train for Vienna en route to Graz, 
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the residence of Frau Silbert. Her serious 
illness made it impossible for me to have a 
seance or even to meet her, so in the end it 
seemed that I might more profitably have 
remained in Braunau for another seance. 
This however was something that I could 
not foresee. Of course the decision to go 
on to Graz was attained after I got back 
to my hotel; and of course, the resultant 
necessity for my making a sudden and 
unannounced departure caused some hard 
feeling and misunderstanding. Mr. De 
Wyckoff arrived in Braunau a day or two 
after I left, and found my complete disap- 
pearance, without any trace, to be rather 
a nine-days-wonder and a matter of 
mystery and speculation. After I got back 
to London and told my experience and my 
resultant viewpoints to Messrs. Price, Ding- 
wall and others, the story was relayed back 
to Braunau and I was then pictured as hav- 
ing run away in order to escape facing the 
music! I don’t know that the Schneider 
group can be wholly blamed for looking at 
the sequence of events in this light, but of 
course that was not my motive. 


One more point of extreme interest re- 
mained open. Are we to regard Rudi’s 


mediumship as completely gone, and the 
phenomena produced at all his seances, 


from some vague moment in 1926, as in- 
variably fraudulent? Or may we picture 
rather a diminution instead of a complete 
abatement in his powers; so that there may 
be moments at which genuine phenomena 
flow with all their old fecundity, others at 
which there is feeble and halting genuine- 
ness, and still others at which nothing can 
be produced save by resort to normal 
means? Such a concession as this from the 
extreme hypothesis of fraud would involve 
some working difficulties: how is it recog- 
nized that valid phenomena are or are not 
going to occur tonight; what means are 
used for importing the confederate if he 
be needed and for excluding him if he be 
not; ete.? Nevertheless, the picture here 
drawn is one that mignt well square with 
the facts; and I have deliberately withheld 
my Braunau report from publication, these 
eighteen months and more, in the hope of 
getting further light on this particular 
aspect of the question. 

Mr. Price, too, has had this point very 
much on his mind ever since I talked with 
him in London, in October, 1927, and made 
him aware of the completely unfavorable 
character of my observations. It will be 
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appreciated that it was not an easy position 
in which this information placed him. He 
is more responsible for Rudi’s status, now 
that Schrenck is dead, than any other one 
investigator. If he were to go to Boston, 
and have sittings with Margery, and then 
come to me in New York with a cireum- 
stantial account of the fraud which he be- 
lieved had been practiced, and with cireum- 
stantial evidence in considerable quantity 
to back his story, I am not sure just what I 
should do about it; and in particular, I am 
not sure just how easily it would be possible 
for me to accept his observations and con- 
clusions at the points where they directly 
contradicted mine. I am sure that if this 
happened after an interval of eighteen 
months during which I had not been to 
Boston and had not seen Margery in action, 
[ should want most of all to hold the whole 
issue In abeyance until I could get there 
and see whether I should have experiences 
supporting Price’s and contradicting my 
own earlier ones. So it was natural enough 
that Price’s first reaction to my narrative 
was the half-formulated plan to dash right 
over to Braunau for some sittings. This 
he abandoned, for more reasons than one; 
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and ever since, he has been nursing the 
project of having Rudi in London. It will 
be appreciated that if the familiar old per- 
formance can be given at the National 
Laboratory, the theory of invasion of the 
premises at least will be quite untenable; 
and, if other conditions are equally favor- 
able, we might well be able to say quite 
definitely that the mediumship has not 
faded out completely. From a failure +o 
produce any decent phenomena in London, 
I do not know just how sweeping conclu- 
sions we might draw. This point, fortu- 
nately, does not arise, for Rudi has been to 
London, and in five seances held during the 
month of April, 1929, has given the most 
comprehensive vindication of his continued 
ability to produce genuine phenomena. Mr. 
Price’s completely detailed report of these, 
showing the absolute hopelessness of any 
attempt to reproduce through conjuring 
technique the things that ‘‘Olga’’ did, will 
be the next number in the present series. 
It will start in the JourNAL for September ; 
I have not yet carefully appraised its 
length, and so cannot yet say whether it 
will be given in a single installment. 


[To be continued] 
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MARGERY’S CHINESE SCRIPTS 
An Adverse Report Is Turned to the Credit of the Case 


Reprinted from Psychic Science, with Comment 
by the Research Officer 


MONG the features of Psycuic RE- 
SEARCH for the year 1928, it will 


be remembered that in our issues 


for May, June, July and September, we 
carried a paper by Dr. Mark W. Richard- 
son, giving an account of the cross-corre- 
spondence phenomena recently obtained 
through the Margery mediumship, work- 
ing in collaboration with other psychics. 
It will be recalled that this series of 
phenomena ultimately took the form of sev- 
eral rather lengthy passages in Chinese 
characters, written automatically by Mar- 
gery; with more but shorter pasages by 
her and by the other mediums; all of which 
were translated independently by several 
authorities and pronounced to be valid 
Chinese. Our readers will also remember 
that Dr. Whymant, while agreeing with 
other translators as to the essential signifi- 
cance of the text, took occasion to point out 
that it possessed many of the mechanical 
features which would be expecied of a 
Chinese seript written by one, presumably 
an occidental, who had no actual knowl- 
edge of or practice in the language. 


In printing Dr. Whymant’s comments to 
this effect, | poimted out that this is pre- 
cisely what we should expect from auto- 
matic Chinese writings by a non-Chinese 
scribe. The average automatist makes a good 
deal of a hash even of his own language. 
Skill and practice of course may tend 
toward the elimination of the crudenesses, 
but speaking of the general case and in 
terms of tendencies, we all know well that 
automatie writing of English by an Eng- 
lish-speaking person of more-than-average 
literacy displays overlapping of lines; let- 
ters and words and whole sentences so badly 
formed as to be legible with difficulty or 
not at all; and passages in which words 
are misplaced or omitted and meanings 
otherwise garbled. The spiritualist ex- 
plains that this is the result of imperfect 
contact between the spirit dictator of the 
lines and the mundane scribe ; and the eritic 


who does not relish this explanation knows 
full well that it is nevertheless a descrip. 
tive one. Automatic writing, even in 2 
language that is the medium’s own, dis- 
plays all the symptoms of mental confuw- 
sion and mechanical uncertainty; and it 
does this in cases where no question can 
possibly be raised against the conscious 
good faith of the scribe. 

The cireumstances of the Margery writ- 
ings are such as to preclude uneonscious 
bad faith. It is not possible that Mar- 
gery can have seen without realizing it, 
and remembered without knowing it, whole 
passages from the Chinese classics plus cer- 
tain other residual bits in the way of num- 
bers, names, proverbs, ete., that have been 
produced in connection with her seances. 
Having seen such material, she might of 
course remember it without being conscious 
of so doing; but she cannot possibly be 
honestly mistaken in her insistence that she 
never saw it. Her Chinese automatic 
scripts are necessarily the product of a 
genuine psychical machinery, or of a de- 
liberate and premeditated fraud. In this 
ease, by virtue of the very peculiar nature 
of the material, the middle ground of sub- 
conscious normal memories does not exist. 

If we may for the moment be permitted 
to dismiss the hypothesis of fraud and con- 
centrate on that of validity, it becomes 
in order to speculate as to the characteris- 
ties which the seripts might under that 
hypothesis be expected to display. A page 
of Chinese characters is being produced, 
which on analysis will be found to consti- 
tute an attempt to quote from one of the 
Confucian classics. Shall we expect that 
the scribe will take up the original text at 
a given point, carry it through in sequence 
for five sentences, and stop with the end 
of a sentence as she started with the be- 
ginning of one? Shall we expect that the 
writing will start at the upper right cor- 
ner and proceed, in orderly columns, to 
the lower left, with no column misplaced, 
no character out of order in any column, 
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no tendency to write from left to right in 
the way more familiar to the seribe and 
none to omit or transpose? Shall we look 
for perfectly formed characters or even for 
well formed ones? 


)bviously the answer to all these queries 
is 0. Whatever our outlook upon the phe- 
nomena, the answer is still no. We may 
) ieve that the spirit of some deceased 
(hinese is writing through Margery. We 
may believe that she is exhibiting an ex- 
traordinary phenomenon of her own super- 
pormal faculties. We may be unwilling 
tc choose between these two alternatives. 
ist in terms of these or of any other con- 
ceivable alternative that involves recogni- 
tion of the phenomenon as psychical and 
valid, the answer to these queries is no; 
and in terms of any such hypothesis, if we 
find that long passages of perfectly sequen- 
tial Chinese are being produced, with per- 
fect mechanical execution, we shall be 
confident that we deal not with psychical 
validity at all but rather with deliberate 
fraud. 

Whatever the process of valid produc- 
tion which we may conceive, or if we 
remain on the fence and conceive none 
specifically, the case is the same. The auto- 
matie writer never, save in the most excep- 
tional eases, turns out an unobjectionable 
text when dealing with her own language. 
When dealing with a foreign language, and 
with one that substitutes the ideographie 
principle of writing for the alphabetical 
one which alone is natural and easy to a 
western mind, we must expect that all 
the regular difficulties of automatism will 
be greatly magnified. And I emphasize 
that I make this statement, not in terms 
of the conventional spiritistie alibi for im- 
perfect work, but in terms of no particular 
explanation at all and as a mere matter 
of generalized observation. Whatever its 
mechanism, the prima facie characteristics 
of automatic writing are known to be as 
| have described them. Whatever its mech- 
anism, we expect that Margery’s automat- 
ically written version of a passage from 
classical Chinese will contain infelicities 
which, if found in a serious attempt at 
normal writing of such passage, made by a 
serious student, would be the oceasion for 
levity. 

Dr. Richardson’s article, in the original 
and in reprinted form, had wide distribu- 
tion. Further, in Psychic Science for July 
1928 there was a briefer account of the 
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cross-correspondence, illustrated with the 
same full pages of Margery’s Chinese scripts 
that were presented in Psycuic RESEARCH. 
This issue was brought by Mrs. McKenzie 
to the attention of Mr. R. F. Johnston, 
a British government official or em- 
ployee whose rank is not stated, who is now 
stationed in Weihaiwei, and who has been 
in China long enough to speak with com- 
plete authority on all phases of Chinese lit- 
erature. Mr. Johnston has examined the 
scripts with a painstaking conscientious- 
ness. The results of his study he regards 
as highly damaging to the hypothesis of 
genuineness; where a person who realized 
that they fall in a very special field and 
who had more experience in that field, 
would realize that all his observations are 
more susceptible of a favorable interpre- 
tation, in terms of the philosophy which I 
have just outlined. 


Mr.. Johnston’s letter (dated October 
4th, 1928) was sent to Boston, and a com- 
ment thereon was prepared by Drs. Cran- 
don and Richardson and Mr. Dudley. The 
letter and this comment were published in 
Psychic Science for April, 1929. On every 
ground, this correspondence constitutes an 
important contribution to the criticism of 
the Margery mediumship and one that de- 
mands full reproduction here. Aceording- 
ly I proceed to give the full text of Mr. 
Johnston’s letter, which will be followed 
by the full reply from Boston.—J. M. B. 


Mr. JOHNSTON’s LETTER 


To Mrs. BArBAarA McKenzie. 
DeEAR MADAM, 

You have been kind enough to send me, 
with your compliments, a copy of Psychic 
Science for last July (Vol. vii, No. 2). 
Assuming that it was the Chinese script 
to which you wished to draw my attention, 
I take the liberty of offering the follow- 
ing remarks. 

Perhaps I should preface my comments 
with the statement that I know nothing 
directly and very little indirectly about 
Margery and her mediumship, and _ al- 
though I am aware that there has been 
much controversy regarding the nature of 
this medium’s manifestations, I may con- 
fidently assure you that the question of the 
genuineness of her mediumship is one on 
which I have no bias either one way or the 
other. 


A few minutes’ examination of the Chi- 
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nese seript revealed to me the fact—which 
I think every competent Chinese scholar, 
native or foreign, would corroborate—that 
whoever the communicator on this occasion 
may have been, he was certainly not the 
great Chinese sage whose name he adopted. 
[t is also too obvious to need emphasis that 
the sty'e of writing is not ancient, that the 
whole contents of the script consists merely 
of ordinary modern Chinese written by a 
very poor scribe, and that both pages of 
script contain not a single word or line 
(barring a trifling exception to be dealt 
with later) that is not a quotation. The 
sentences written by Margery are all taken 
word for word from a famous classical 
work which is probably more familiar than 
any other Chinese book not only to all 
educated Chinese, but also to all Western 
students of Chinese literature. 


I am amazed to find that although the 
script was submitted to the expert exam- 
ination of ‘‘ Dr. Hsieh, a Chinese scholar,”’ 
and Dr. Huang ‘‘a Chinese of great learn- 
ing’’ (see pp. 147-8 of Psychic Science), 
by: whom a translation was produced, which, 
by the way, is neither complete nor im- 
peceable, these distinguished scholars were 
apparently completely ignorant of the fact 
that the whole script consisted of nothing 
more than extracts from the first book of 
Lun Yu, one of the Four Canonical Books 
of the Confucian Classics. Dr. Huang is 
quoted as saying, with reference to his own 
translation, that if he could have spent 
greater time upon it, or if it could have 
been undertaken by one who knew more 
than himself, ‘‘more precise meanings 
might have been brought out.’’ Surely 
Dr. Huang, if he had received the ordinary 
Chinese education, must have known from 
what famous classical book he was translat- 
ing; and it is difficult to believe that he, a 
Chinese of ‘‘great learning’’ who was also 
a student at “Harvard', was unaware that 
the Lun Yu had been many times trans- 
lated into English under such titles as 
‘“‘The Analects’? and ‘‘The Sayings of 
Confucius.’’ He need not have troubled 
himself to produce his own admittedly im- 
perfect translation of the sentences quoted 
in Margery’s script. All he had to do was 
to refer his questioners to such well-known 
English translations as those of Dr. Legge 
of Oxford, Dr. Lionel Giles of the British 


1 Dr. Richardson writes: ‘‘Without a special training in 
the classical language, which Drs. Hsieh and Huang dis- 
claim, a rapid and accurate reading is not possible.—B. 
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Museum, Mr. L. A. Lyall of the Chinese 
Customs Service, and Mr. Ku Hungming. 


On page 148 of Psychic Science occurs a 
reference to ‘‘the marvelous celerity with 
which Margery transcribed the Chinese 
ideas’’ and the following comment is added: 
‘*as to these ideas we are assured by native 
Chinese scholars’’ (presumably Dr. Hsieh 
and Dr. Huang) ‘‘that they bear the hall- 
mark of ‘original’ Chinese literature to be 
found only in one or two libraries in this 
country.’’ This is a little ambiguous, as it 
does not state clearly whether the ‘‘ideas’’ 
are original merely in the sense that at 
some time or other they must have been 
expressed by someone for the first time (a 
statement with which no one is likely to 
disagree), or whether, although they bear 
the ‘‘hall-mark”’ of ‘‘original Chinese lit- 
erature’’ they were first given to the world 
by Margery’s alleged Chinese communica- 
tor.” However this may be, I hope it is not 
the case that copies of the Lwn Yu are to be 
found only in one or two libraries in the 
United States. I was not aware that the 
study of Chinese classical literature in 
America was in such a deplorable condition 
as this statement would imply; indeed I 
have excellent reason for knowing that such 
is not the case. The Lun Yu in Chinese is 
doubtless to be found in hundreds of Amer- 
ican libraries, public and private, and it is 
quite certain that thousands of copies of 
English translations of that classic exist in 
America as well as in England. Boston 
itself (where Margery’s experiments in 
mediumship are carried on) must possess 
many libraries which contain both the 
Chinese text and English translations. 


With regard to the calligraphy, it is not 
fair to be too critical, because no Chinese 
ealligraphist can do his best work with a 
foreign pencil or a steel pen. Nevertheless 
the hand-writing is distinctly poor. I hesi- 
tate to say that no Chinese could have 
guided the pen that wrote those two pages 
of characters, but certainly no Chinese who 
was proud of his penmanship would care 
to claim this script as his own. Had it been 
put before me without any suggestion that 
it had been written automatically by an 


2 The Chinese prefer to use the adjective “‘original’’ rather 
than “ancient”? or ‘“‘classical’”’ in connection with Chinese 
texts of two thousand years ago. This was made clear in 
Psycuic ReEsEarcH if not in Psychic Science, and it was 
made clear that the adjective was used in this technical 
sense. If Mr. Johnston’s acquaintance with original Chi- 
nese is as wide as he would have us understand, he should 
appreciate this and appreciate that his carping on the ad- 
jective is precisely the sort of thing that will tend to con- 
tradict his claim of complete disinterestedness.—_J. M. B 
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\merican medium, I should have said that 
it was probably penned by a fairly pro- 
‘icient foreign student of Chinese, who had 
iad considerable practice in writing Chi- 
nese characters, but was no calligraphist in 
he Chinese sense of the word. I admit that 
| have seen pages of authentic Chinese man- 
‘script much worse written than these two 
wages, but the writers were Chinese of very 
iimited education. Assuming that these 
haracters were not written by a foreign 
tudent of Chinese, I should have surmised 
that they were the production of a Chinese 
iomestie servant or other humble employee 
who had been set by his (foreign?) master 
‘o write out a few sentences of elegant 
‘‘hinese such as might pass for the work of 

philosopher or scholar; and that (not 
being personally qualified for such a task) 
ie carried out his instructions to the best 
of his ability by writing down a few para- 
eraphs taken at random from the first book 
of the Confucian ‘‘ Analects.’’ He may 
have written them from memory—every 
Chinese school-boy has at least a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of this famous book, which 
in Pre-Revolutionary days he was always 
compelled to memorize—or he may have 
copied them from any easily accessible copy 
of the Chinese text. It would seem prob- 
able, on the whole, that he copied them 
rather than wrote them from memory, for 
the order in which the sentences are written 
is haphazard, important characters in two 
or three places have been omitted, and there 
is internal evidence that the seript was 
written by a man who did not grasp the 
meaning of what he wrote. Some of the 
sentences are written from the left to the 
right of the page instead of (as they should 
be) from right to left, but there is no uni- 
formity. The very first characters on the 
first of the two pages suggest that the 
writer, if a Chinese, was very ignorant of 
his own written language, for they are 
taken from the middle of a sentence and 
as they stand are meaningless. This fact 
evidently puzzled the learned Chinese— 
Doctors Hsieh and Huang—who were 
asked to examine the script, for they leave 
these initial characters untranslated in 
their version and substitute a row of dots. 
They adopt the same expedient elsewhere 
in their translation, obviously because they 
did not understand the meaning of the 
characters which owing to their wrong posi- 
tion seemed to have no connection with the 
rest of the sentences to which they appar- 
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ently belonged. A little closer familiarity 
with the text of the Lwn Yu would have 
solved the mystery of these untranslated 
passages. Dr. Huang did not perceive, for 
instance, that the first ten characters of the 
first column follow the last character of the 
second column. 

{The editor of Psychic Science here re- 
marks: There follow three pages of detailed 
analysis with Chinese characters which we 
cannot here reproduce, not having any 
Chinese type, but their general tenor can 
be gathered from the text. They contain 
illustrations of the imperfect script. | 

In an earlier part of this letter I referred 
to the fact that the first page of the script 
concludes with five characters regarding 
which my comments were postponed. The 
Pekingese transliteration of these charac- 
ters is yu wet ssu K’ung Tzu. The literal 
meaning—strangely enough they were left 
unnoticed and untranslated by Dr. Huang— 
is ‘‘I am not dead. K’ung the Philosopher.’’ 
(i. e., Confucius.) Now the three charac- 
ters which stand for ‘‘I am not dead’’ are 
the only original contribution to the whole 
of Margery’s Chinese script. The great sage 
Confucius, trying to prove the fact of his 
continued existence, could do nothing bet- 
ter than give a few quotations from a book 
which he never saw and append the abrupt 
remark: ‘‘I am not dead.’’ The thought 
inevitably suggests itself that the intelli- 
gence which prompted the writing of this 
Chinese script had not a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the Chinese to dictate an original 
composition, but determined to inelude at 
least one sentence that could not be traced 
to a classical original. The sentence is one 
which even a Western beginner in Chinese 
might well have been able to excogitate. 

Besides the Chinese characters written 
by Margery, there are a few more [see 
PsycHic RESEARCH, Sept., 1928] written by 
another medium, Dr. Henry Hardwicke, of 
Niagara Falls. They are said to indicate a 
Chinese eross-correspondence, inasmuch as 
Dr. Hardwicke’s characters, written me- 
diumistically at Niagara Falls, have refer- 
ence to what took place at one of Margery’s 
seances at Boston on the same day. It is 
not my purpose in this letter to discuss this 
alleged cross-correspondence, but if it is 
true that Dr. Hardwicke wrote (in Chi- 
nese) the proverb: ‘‘A roving philosopher 
gathers no gold’’ in response to a sugges- 
tion made to Margery’s control ‘‘ Walter,’’ 
that he should get his Chinese communica- 
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tors to give through another medium a sort 
of Chinese equivalent of the English 
proverb: ‘‘A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,’’ then the case for a true cross-cor- 
respondence would seem to be very strong. 
Chinese love antithetical sentences of this 
kind, and the two proverbs quoted make a 
good pair. The two experiments took place 
on the same day, and Niagara Falls is 450 
miles distant from Boston. Everything 
seems to depend on the absolute bona fides 
of all persons concerned, and on this sub- 
ject I am necessarily unable to offer an 
opinion. 

In addition to the proverb and a few 
other isolated characters believed to con- 
vey punning allusions to the names of two 
of Margery’s sitters (Judge Hill and Mr. 
Bird), there were three of Dr. Hardwicke’s 
Chinese characters of which Mr. Lee (who 
does not seem to have been mentioned be- 
fore but who may have been a native of 
China) could translate only the first. Asa 
matter of fact they are all very badly writ- 
ten—especially the third, which is crude in 
the extreme but it is no very difficult task 
to decipher them. They are yu wet ssu 
K’ung Tzu, ‘‘I am not dead. Philosopher 
K’ung.’’ 


Now as these words ‘‘I am not dead’’ are 
identical with those which, as we have al- 
ready seen, conclude the first page of Mar- 
gery’s script, it is possible that here we 
have another case of cross-correspondence 
or telepathy, though its evidential value 
would be very small in view of the fact that 
Margery wrote her script on March 17th, 
and Dr. Hardwicke his on March 24th. On 
the other hand, if it was the same (non- 
Chinese?) intelligence which produced both 
Margery’s and Dr. Hardwicke’s scripts it 
may be that here we have no ease of telep- 
athy but merely an indication that the in- 
telligence in question (whether incarnate 
or disearnate) was incapable of producing 
more than one original sentence and there- 
fore had to put it into both scripts. I have 
already expressed my opinion of yu wei ssu 
as a pretended utterance of Confucius. If 
this is the only contribution that the great 
Chinese Sage, restored to life in the spirit 
world, can now make to this world’s store 
of wisdom, it is perhaps to be regretted 
that he did not remain dead. 


I am, Dear Madam, 
Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) R. F. JoHNston. 


Notes ON Mr. JOHNSTON’S LETTER’ 


Unfortunately Mr. Johnston did not 
possess all the facts concerning the produc 
tion of the Chinese scripts for they were 
necessarily abbreviated in the article in 
Psychic Science (July, 1928). In cons 
quence, he has laid himself open to un- 
merited criticism. He realizes, of course 
that scientific investigation of psychica 
phenomena, like any other scientific wor 
is not the place for the exhibition of bias 
We are all interested in ascertaining th 
facts about these phenomena and, as the: 
accumulate, in constructing a satisfactor) 
hypothesis upon which to found our futur: 
work. 

In so far as Mr. Johnston has added to 
our knowledge of these facts, his comments 
on these scripts will prove of permanent 
value in the study of the phenomena. He 
has presented a most painstaking analysis 
of the evidence in his possession. It is a 
matter for regret, however, that he did not 
have more of the detailed circumstances 
surrounding the receipt of these scripts. 
Such information might have modified his 
opinion as to the origin of the communica- 
tions and their evidential value, as to which 
he expressly says that he offers no opinion. 

The article in Psychic Science contains 
references to Dr. Richardson’s papers in 
Psycuic ResEARCH (May, June, July, Sep- 
tember, 1928) in which these and other 
cross-tests are treated more fully. These 
include three other sheets of Chinese seript 
with cross-tests, through Margery, through 
Dr. Hardwicke, and through a_ third 
medium, Mrs. Sarah Litzelmann. 


The proposal to introduce Chinese into 
these tests was first made at the sitting of 
February 18th, 1928, when Dr. Richardson 
suggested to Walter that it might be possible 
to carry out a cross-test in Chinese and 
added that Walter might be able to get 
‘*Confucius’’ to co-operate — perhaps 
through the connection which had been 
established with Valiantine (George Val- 
iantine, a direct-voice medium in whose 
presence Dr. Whymant has carried on ex- 
tended conversations in Chinese with one 
purporting to be Confucius). Walter 
wanted to know what good that would do 
as he (Walter) knew no Chinese and the 
test wouldn’t prove anything about him 
and he did not see how it would identify 


8 By Mark W. Richardson, M.D.; E. E. Dudley; L. R. 
G. Crandon, M.D. 
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( .fuecius. Dr. Richardson then suggested 
Walter might get Confucius to give 
s.cething from his works, something in 
ient Chinese which could be identified. 
lter replied: ‘‘That is easy. Consider 
ione.’’ At the seance of February 29th, 
matter was again brought up by Dr. 
indon and Walter said that he would 
fer with Confucius but could not do so 
ectly. He implied that he would relay 
request and in all subsequent discus- 
us of this matter Walter affirmed that he 
not reach Confucius directly but only, 
he said, ‘‘in an impersonal way.’’ March 

h, 1928, Walter said that arrangements 

| been made for some Chinese communi- 

ions and this same evening, after the 
seanee, Margery, while awake and in the 
esence of eight witnesses, in bright white 
livht, wrote an introductory communica- 
tion in English signed, ‘‘Tao.’’ The sig- 
nature was duplicated in Chinese. Follow- 
ing the next seance, March 15th, 1928, and 
under similar conditions, Margery wrote 
another communication in English which 
was signed ‘‘Lao-Tze,’’ and again the sig- 
nature was repeated in Chinese. This was 
done in the presence of twelve witnesses. 

The sitting of March 17th was held as 
arranged. The list of sitters appears in 
the July Psychic Science, and in the Sep- 
tember Psycuic RESEARCH. Margery en- 
tered the trance state promptly when the 
light was turned out, and Walter said that 
he had suggested to Confucius (indirectly) 
that he wanted something which could be 
checked up. We heard many faint raps, 
first on one side of the cabinet then on the 
other. Walter then asked for light and 
directed its adjustment, by means of a rhe- 
ostat controlled by Dr. Crandon, until the 
red light was half its normal brillianey 
and until we could see Margery and all 
members of the circle. With the light out, 
Walter told us that the medium would act 
as an automaton in doing the writing and 
that we should not interfere with the con- 
trol. He then asked for red light of the 
intensitv just described. 

Dr. Richardson had provided a pad of 
inarked sheets of paper and pencil which he 
placed on the table. Margery sat straight 
her chair (an unusual position for her 
ile in the tranee state), then disengaged 
hands from those of Dr. Crandon and 
Richardson, and began to write at the 
er left-hand corner of the sheet and 
king down. The movement of the pencil 
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was very rapid. It was clear that the 
movement of the hand down the column 
was regular, -that there was no hesitation 
and no interpolation. The longest time for 
one column was 17 seconds and the short- 
est time was 12 seconds. When this sheet 
was filled it was torn off the pad and 
handed to Dr. Richardson but almost at 
once Walter, speaking in independent 
voice, asked that it be returned for number- 
ing. Dr. Richardson replaced it on the 
table and the single dash was placed in the 
upper left corner. Again Margery’s left 
hand returned it to Dr. Richardson, but 
again Walter intervened and asked that it 
be again returned as he wished to coun- 
tersign it. It was placed on the table and 
the date and name ‘‘Kung-tze,’’ were 
written by Margery’s hand which again 
returned the paper to Dr. Richardson. All 
of these operations were carried out in the 
same period of red light. The written sheet 
remained in Dr. Richardson’s possession 
after the last operation. While writing in 


‘red light Margery sat bolt upright, body 


rigid, eyes tightly closed. 

Just before the light was turned on 
Walter said that ‘‘Confucius’’ might 
answer questions and, a little later, one of 
the sitters remarked, ‘‘I wonder what is the 
use of it all,’’ meaning, of life in general. 
At the next seance Walter said that’ this 
had been answered. (In the red-light 
script). 

As soon as Margery came out of trance, 
at 9.53 p. m., we adjourned to the brightly 
lighted book-room, two floors down, and 
Margery, now awake, took the same pad of 
paper and pencil from Dr. Richardson and 
wrote the second page of Chinese. Each 
character was written in the order in which 
it appears on the sheet beginning at the 
upper left corner, without hesitation and 
without interpolations. Following the 
completion of the second column she re- 
turned to the first column and put in the 
second ‘‘stop.’’ The first two columns 
were written a little less rapidly than those 
done in the red light while she was in 
trance. The overscored characters were 
also written in order and the time for each 
was approximately thirty seconds. All of 
the work was done with the same pencil. 
Sheet number one is witnessed, on the back, 
by those who were seated near enough to 
the medium to see clearly what has been 
described above. 

The second sheet was signed by the whole 
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group since all could see the writing in 
detail. The names are in Psychic Science, 
July, 1928, p. 146. 

Early in the seance Walter said that it 
might not be possible to get results through 
the other two mediums (Valiantine and 
Hardwicke) at this sitting and we made no 
attempt to develop a cross-test. We felt 
that it would be sufficiently evidential to 
get Chinese writing since it was a language 
unknown to all present. 

The next seance was on March 22nd, and 
Dr. Richardson, thinking that writing 
might be done in the dark, provided him- 
self with a pad of special paper the sheets 
of which were privately marked. Some 
Chinese ink was ground up and two brushes 
were provided. During the seance we heard 
the sound of one of the sheets being torn 
off the pad and this sheet was handed to 
Dr. Richardson. The ink slab was re- 
moved from the table at Walter’s request 
and a few moments later another sheet was 
torn off and handed to Dr. Richardson. 
Walter said that two columns of Chinese 
had been written on this sheet with pencil. 
All this was done in total darkness, on spe- 
cully marked paper. Referring to the sit- 
ting of the seventeenth, Walter said that 
there were three Chinese guarding the table 
while the writing was being done and that 
they were disciples of .Confucius. THe 
added, they directed the writing and passed 
the message along. He _ said further: 
‘*Don’t make any mistake, Confucius was 
not here, he worked from a distanee. He 
was not here but he may be some time.’’ 

Between the sitting of March 17th and 
that of March 24th, there had been no com- 
munication between the Lime Street group 
and the Niagara Falls group. In facet, the 
latter had been kept so much in the dark 
as to what was actually being accomplished 
that they had become restive—this was for 
evidential reasons, since even the simplest 
communications, over and above the ac- 
knowledgment of their reports, might be 
construed by erities as evidence of collu- 
sion. It was at this latter sitting that Wal- 
ter said that he was prepared for a cross- 
test with Niagara Falls and asked Mr. J. 
Maleolm Bird, Researeh Officer of the 
American §.P.R., to pick out a sentence 


which should be given through Hard- 
wicke, in Niagara Falls, in Chinese. Mr. 
Bird selected the sentence ‘‘A _ rolling 


stone gathers no moss,’’ 
Walter said, ‘‘I have 


and after a time 


(Hard- 


told John 
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wicke’s control) to have Hardwicke tele- 


eraph you. He has written Chinese. The 
Chinese tell me that they have translated 
that phrase to read: ‘Stones which roll 
collect no moss in their depths.’ I told 
them a stone has no depth but they dis- 
agree with me.’’ During the seance no one 
left the seance room or communicated with 
anyone outside the room. When the seance 
closed at 10.08 p. m., we went downstairs 
and found that the telephone operator had 
tried to deliver a telegram by telephone 
just before we left the seance-room. The 
telegraph office was called and delivered 
the confirmatory telegram referred to by 
Walter and, a few days later, the original 
witnessed copy which is reproduced in Psy- 
chic Science and in Psycuic RESEARCH, 
came by mail. The Maltese cross within 
the circle, the rectangle enclosing the name 
‘* Kung-fu-tze,’’ the symbols for Bird and 
Hill, and the Chinese sentence which is va- 
riously translated btit with the general 
meaning: ‘‘A travelling agitator gathers 
no gold,’’ are clearly the elements of a 
cross-test. Each of these elements has a 
relationship to the happenings of the same 
evening which were taking place at 10 
Lime Street, 450 miles away, and at the 
very time that this seript was being writ- 
ten. We are now advised by Mr. John- 
ston, and for the first time, that the left 
hand column reads, ‘‘I am not dead, Con- 
fucius,’’ and that the duplicate of this is 
found in the Margery seript of the 17th 
(right column). Thus we have another 
eress-carrespondence. (Perhaps we may 
be forgiven if we do not regard with too 
much seriousness the theory that a medium 
and sitters who know no Chinese ean by 
telepathy send such a phrase, or, in fact, 
any Chinese characters, to another medium 
and another group of sitters who are 
equally ignorant of the Chinese language. 
Probably Mr. Johnston intended this as a 
sort of humorous interlude in a more seri- 
ous discussion. ) 

At the next seance, March 28th, Walter 
said that Bird’s sentence might be trans- 
lated from the Chinese written by Hard- 
wicke as: ‘‘A travelling preacher (or 
teacher) gathers of gold but none.’’ Wal- 
ter made it clear that, since he knew no 
Chinese, the Chinese who acted as inter- 
mediaries, who were, as he said, the 
disciples of Confucius, had a_ sufficient 
knowledge of English to translate the ele- 
ments of these tests from one language to the 
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other. Dr. Richardson has noted the diffi- 
culties in the way of a complete under- 
standing of the actual process involved in 
this translation of English into Chinese and 
of Chinese into English (Psycuic Re- 
sEARCH, September, pp. 513-514), and has 
suggested some sort of thought transference 
scribed by Walter when discussing the 
ral problem of transmission and re- 
ception. But we also have the evidence of 
the two communications, one signed Tao and 
one Lao-tze, both of which are in English 


as a 


vey) 
gent 


of a peculiar, somewhat stilted sort to be 
sure, and the fact that a communicator 
or control giving the name of Ching Wee, 


who often, or always, precedes the person- 
ality ‘‘Confucius’’ when he talks through 
Valiantine, speaks English quite fluently. 
Again, the one deseribing himself as Con- 
fucius also speaks a few words of very 
stilted English, but in such a manner as 
to indicate that it is done with difficulty. 
[It appears that somewhere in this group of 
communieators, who may be described as 
the ‘‘Confucius Group,’’ there is one or 
more than one who is sufficiently familiar 
with English to act as interpreter. 

November 17th, 1928, to a sitting at 
which Dr. Wasaburo Asano (1601, Higa- 
she-Terao, Tsunumi, Yokohama) was pres- 
ent, Walter invited a Japanese discarnate. 
Dr. Asano prepared thirteen cards each 
with a Chinese (Japanese) number writ- 
ten on it. He then, in the dark, presented 
Walter with one from this pack well shuffled. 
This he did with five cards in succession. 
Later in bright white light, Margery 
wrote the numbers correctly in English. 
Mr. Valiantine wrote the numbers cor- 
arectly in Chinese seript, and Sary (Lit- 
zelmann) four miles away in trance, wrote 
them correctly in Chinese. Here, then, is 
a repetition of the Chinese seript cross- 
correspondences, under the critical eye of 
a Strange Japanese gentleman. 

And now, since Mr. Johnston has 
rought up the point that so little of the 
larger) script published in Psychic Sci- 
nce 1s original, it seems necessary to quote 


ghe more.complete article in Psycuic Re- 
ARCH Tor September, where we find the 
$97] P P 

etails of another eross-test of March 31st, 


fhich started in English at 10 Lime Street, 
id was completed in Chinese through Dr. 
ardwicke at Niagara Falls and another 
edium, Mrs, Litzelmann, sitting with a 
on at Ogunquit, Maine, eighty miles 
mm boston. Mrs. Litzelmann had never 
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been in trance before, and, it is almost need- 
less to say, had never written in Chinese 
and knew nothing about the language. She 
wrote more than twenty-four characters 
(excluding repetitions) in complete dark- 
ness. The three simultaneous seances 
brought out several perfect cross-tests in- 
volving the two languages. Not the least 
interesting of these revolves about Walter’s 
request for another sentence to be trans- 
mitted and translated into the Chinese. 
One of the sitters said, under his breath: 
‘*Honesty is the best policy,’’ and in Hard- 
wicke’s seript only we find the word ‘‘ Hon- 
esty’’ inseribed with a border around it. 
Walter explained this at a later sitting by 
saying that the Chinese did not understand 
how the word ‘‘policy’’ could be used in 
connection with honesty! (A mild Orien- 
tal rebuke of Western ethics.) 

The Chinese script written by Margery 
in total darkness on March 22nd, contains 
some forty-one characters, of which a num- 
ber are made up of from ten to fifteen 
strokes accurately joined. The alignment 
is far better than would be expected if it 
had been normally produced, and yet i 
was done in complete darkness. The Hard- 
wicke seript of March 24th includes seven- 
teen characters, also written in complete 
darkness, while his seript of March 31st 
involves more than fourteen characters, to 
which should be added the ornamental bor- 
der around the character for ‘‘honesty.’’ 
and the square enclosing the semi-circle 
with the Chinese numeral 21. Mrs. Litzel- 
mann’s script of the same date includes 
more than twenty-four characters, written 
in complete darkness, several of which are 
made up of ten or more strokes, and again 
the vertical alignment is remarkably good. 
Returning to the Margery script of March 
17th, we find that the minimum number 
of strokes of the pencil in one column is 
about eighty, and the maximum is one- 
hundred and twenty-three, while the nine 
columns require approximately nine-hun- 
dred and seventy-two strokes. The great- 
est number for one character seems to be 
fifteen. We draw attention to these points 
because of conditions under which these 
seripts were produced, and especially be- 
eause of the rapidity with which this par- 
ticular page was completed. 

Most automatic writing is done without 
lifting the pencil from the paper, but in 
trance writing the words are sometimes 
separated. These scripts, on the other 
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hand, are made up of many short strokes 
connected or accurately related to each 
other in such fashion as to lead one to be- 
lieve that the writer could see the writing. 
In the red light test of March 17th, Mar- 
gery’s eyes were closed throughout, in the 
March 22nd test she wrote in the dark. 
Dr. Hardwicke and Mrs. Litzelmann also 
worked in the dark. Apparently the con- 
ditions establish the supernormality of the 
writing, while its content and the fact that 
.t is Chinese, indicates the intervention of 
some mind or minds other than those of 
the mediums or the sitters. 

[f the question of originality* is to be 
raised it seems proper to determine this 
upon some such evidence as whether the 
meaning of seript is definitely relatable to 
the events of the seance at which the par- 
ticular seript is obtained. On this basis, 
more than one-third of the total script may 
properly be termed original even though 
some phrases may have been quoted from 
the Analeets of Confucius or from other 
source of like quality. 

The persistent reversal of the writing 
from right to left is an interesting ele- 
ment in the problem. It is not impossible 
that a disearnate control might be able to 
direct the detailed movements of the hand 


of an entraneed psychic, and yet find an 
almost insuperable difficulty in overcom- 
ing such a powerful subconscious habit as 
that which compels us to begin each sen- 


tence at the left of the page. Or again, 
this may be an example of the partially 
mirror-reversed writing which oeeurs with 
many mediums of the physical type. Wal- 
ter has said that this may result from the 
failure of the communicator to obtain 
complete eontrol of the medium. Studies 
of hypnotie subjects have shown the per- 
sistence with which they follow certain 
habit tracks, especially when they believe 
that the suggested course is ridiculous or 
inherently foolish. In the presence of such 
a barrier as this writing habit, it is not at 
all unreasonable to assume that a Chinese 
control, for instance, might prefer to sacri- 
fice a detail such as the proper right-to-left 
order of the columns in order that the en- 
ergy might be conserved for the more im- 
portant work of correctly forming the 
characters. 


Following Mr. Johnston’s hint, we have 


. The word being used, here and in the preceding para- 
graphs, in its conventional and non-technical sense, and 
in connection with the question whether Margery originated 
the texts which she wrote.--J. M. B. 
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found Legge’s ‘‘Chinese Classics,’’ in the 
Boston Public Library, but it is evident, 
as he indicates, that one would have to be 
Chinese or a master of Chinese to be able 
to relate the Chinese characters to the 
translations. To the untrained Western 
eye these ideograms are difficult of recog. 
nition. But the presence of these books 
of which we were none of us cognizant, 
does not seem to bear any particular rela. 
tionship to the problem in hand. If the 
seripts were a mere jumble of unrelated 
characters or of sentences bearing no re 
lation to the experiments one might, by 
some not inconsiderable stretch of the imag- 
ination, postulate something like a_book- 
test, based on clairvoyance at a distance. 
as Dr. Richardson has noted in Psycuic 
ReseEArRcH. But Mr. Johnston has shown 
that, while the seript of March 17th, is 
jumbled in parts, it is possible to reas- 
semble it so as to form connected sentences. 
He also says that he had no great difficulty 
in interpolating the two or three omitted 
characters. 


In view of the peculiar disorder of the 
sentences and the fact that they seem to 
have been taken, in part at least, from a 
book already in existence, it is possible that 
they were intentionally disarranged by the 
control in order to give them greater 
evidential value. (This refers to those quo- 
tations which seem to have no specific rela- 
tionship to the experimental work.) Such 
a hypothesis seems at least as reasonable 
as that advanced by Mr. Johnston (that is. 
copying by a hypothetical Chinese servant 
and recopying by one or more mediums) 
and is more nearly in line with the well- 
recognized proclivity of Walter to present 
all phenomena in an evidential manner. 
(Of course, some critics may be willing to 
entertain the hypothesis that Margery has 
gained access, in published literature, to 
these numerous columns of Chinese char- 
acters which she understands neither in 
detail nor in the large, and that despite 
their failure to relate with anything else 
that she knows, she has been able to learn 
them sufficiently well to reproduce them 
‘apidly in the dark. Aside from its failure 
to cover all the facts, this theory strikes 
the present, contributors as so absurd that 
they are wholly content if their careful 
chronicle of the seance action, proving the 
texts to have been written rapidly by Mar- 
gery’s own hand, reduces the skeptic to 
this futile plea. — J. M. B.) 











Mr. Johnston has drawn our attention to 
e sentence: ‘‘I am not dead,’’ which he 
s-ems to find some difficulty in accepting 
evidence of the supernormality of the 
ipt, although it is accompanied by the 
an-cut cross-test dealing with ‘‘A roll- 
+ stone gathers no moss,’’ which Mr. Bird 
esented on the spur of the moment, and 
30 the references to Bird and Hill, the 
ometrical figure, and the card in the 
wer corner. 
[f these characters are correctly inter- 
»reted, then the phrase ‘‘I am not dead, 
mnfueius,’’ is, or should be, of great in- 
rest to all students of psychical phe- 
nomena, but it does not contain within 
iself that corroborative evidence which we 


consider necessary to establish the identity 
o! the communicator. We have nowhere 


said that these seripts are actually the work 
f Confucius; we did not even know 
whether they were really made up of Chi- 
nese characters until they had been passed 
by Dr. Huang, Mr. Hsieh, Mr. Y. W. Lee, 
Professor W. E. Soothill, of Oxford, and, 
later, by Dr. Whymant, and others, weeks 
after the writing. To them is due the 
statemjent that the writing is in ‘‘original’’ 
or classical Chinese. We have presented no 
claims in connection with these scripts 
other than the fact of their production un- 
der controlled conditions, which, we believe, 
establish their swpernormality. The evi- 
dence presented by those Chinese scholars 
who have so kindly assisted in their trans- 
lation indicates that they did not originate 
in the minds of either the mediums or the 
sitters. A more: important claim is that 
they form essential elements in a series of 
valid eross-tests involving both English and 
Chinese in varying proportions. To this 
evidence Mr. Johnston has contributed 
data, which, we hope, may be confirmed 
by other scholars. In rejecting the alleged 
authorship of the scripts he is at odds with 
the seripts themselves and not with us who 
have presented them as a part of these 
cross-tests. 

In the same way, the question of whether 
they are written in ‘‘original’’ Chinese is 
one for the Chinese experts to determine, 
about which we have never ventured an 
opinion except upon their authority. 

it has been noted that the Margery script 
of March 17th seems to stop abruptly. In 
connection with this, and related to the 
question of authorship, Walter said, on 
June 30th, 1928, speaking to Dr. Richard- 
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son, ‘‘Chief, there is something I want to 
bring up. When you started that Chinese 
stuff you spoke to me thusly: speaking 
thusly you said: ‘Now, Walter, I have 
been thinking that it might be possible for 
you to do something in Chinese,’ and I said 
I don’t know any Chinese. And then 
Chief, you said, ‘I thought that perhaps 
you might get hold of Confucius and have 
him put through something.’ I said, what 
good would that do? I don’t know Chi- 
nese: it wouldn’t prove anything about me 
and how could it prove Confucius? And 
you said, ‘Perhaps you could get Confu- 
cius to give something that could be iden- 
tified, a page from his writings, perhaps.’ 
Do you remember that? Well, this is 
important—I did it. If you find that the 
page of Chinese is chopped off rather short 
don’t blame me. Those Chinese were go- 
ing to stay here for life. That page of 
‘ink’ writing had to be stopped short for 
they were going to stay the rest of the 
night. They came in and asked me what 
I wanted and I said, I want a page of Con- 
fucius, and I got it—even if it was stopped 
off short.’’ 

We have regretted the necessity for con- 
densing the reports of the many sittings 
which have a bearing on these various tests, 
but to have published them in extenso 
would have taken up many times the space 
already used. Even these notes on only 
a portion of the problems involved have 
been much condensed. 

While the construction and alignment of 
the Chinese characters may, with some jus- 
tice, be open to criticism on the assumption 
that the medium is the actual writer and 
is able to follow the operation visually, the 
facts as herein presented show that the 
medium’s hand is a mechanism which is not 
guided by the medium’s eyes. The rapid- 
ity of production and the relative accuracy 
of the constructions of both the characters 
and the sentences show the operation of a 
mind with some knowledge of Chinese, 
and that this controlling intelligence can 
perceive in the dark and in red light too 
dim for the normal eye to see the individual 
lines. 

It is hoped that some Western expert in 
Chinese will attempt to write a similar 
number of Chinese characters of equal com- 
plexity and under the same conditions of 
red light and darkness in order to deter- 
mine the possible speed and accuracy of 
normal production. The results of such a 
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test should be of interest. (The red light 
is a 25 watt lamp in a box painted white 
inside and having an 8 x 10 inch opening 
covered with three thicknesses of red tissue 
paper. The whole is situated approxi- 
mately 7 feet from the center of the table 
and more than 3 feet higher. Only re- 
flected light reaches the table.) 

We are endeavoring to learn all that we 
can about these phenomena, their causes 
and modus operandi, and welcome any con- 
structive contributions which may shed 
more light on their relationships. 


SUMMARY 


The Chinese element in these tests was 
introduced because none of the mediums or 
the sitters knew the language. 

There was no thought that the identity 
of the communicator or communicators 
could be established by presenting scripts 
in that language. 

No assertion has been made that such 
identity has been shown other than the 
claim intrinsic in the scripts themselves. 

There was no understanding on the part 
of the control (Walter) or the sitters that 
the Chinese script of March 17th, 1928, 
was a part of a cross-test. 

The quotations from the Analects, as of 
the above date, were presented as answers 
to questions or remarks made by the sitters. 

It was hoped that these might show that 
minds other than those of the mediums 
and sitters are essential to the successful 
completion of such English-Chinese tests 
under these or similar conditions. 

On two oceasions Dr. Hardwicke, in 
trance and in complete darkness, wrote 
Chinese which bore intimately upon the 
events taking place at 10 Lime Street, 450 
miles away, and in the same seance periods. 
He had never before written Chinese. 

On one oceasion Mrs. Litzelmann, never 
before entranced and knowing nothing of 
Chinese, wrote Chinese script constituting 
a cross-test with the Lime Street group. 


MARGERY’S CHINESE SCRIPTS 


This was at a distance of eighty miles, in 
complete darkness, and was related to the 
Hardwicke script of the same evening and 
the same seance period. 

Margery has written about 151 Chinese 
characters in red light, 48 characters in 
white light, and 42 in complete darkness. 
Most of these were done rapidly and, on 
the whole, accurately. 

Cross-tests involving sentences and num- 
bers, given on the spur of the moment, 
originated at 10 Lime Street in Eng- 
lish, have emerged in Chinese through one 
or more distant mediums and within a few 
minutes. 

Tests involving numbers and geometrical 
figures or designs have been correctly trans- 
mitted and have appeared in their Chinese 
equivalents, or, in the case of the designs, 
in intimate relation thereto. 

A portion of the Chinese script is orig- 
inal in character as determined by its rela- 
tionship to the events of the seances. 

The fact that a cross-test has been com- 
pleted in Chinese has been announced by 
Walter at Lime Street, before any commu- 
nication was received from the distant 
medium. 

The conditions surrounding the presenta- 
tion of the scripts, as well as their content, 
are evidence that they are supernormally 
produced. 

Suitable precautions have been taken to 
make sure that the scripts were actually 
written at the time and on the paper pro- 
vided. 

All the evidence has been witnessed by 
responsible persons who have signed their 
names to the individual sheets. 

At no time was there any communica- 
tion between the groups relative to these 
tests other than the transmission of the 
signed seripts from Niagara Falls to Lime 
Street, and the single script from Ogun- 
quit. These were sent to Lime Street by 
mail, and from there to the translators. 
Each test was completed before any trans- 
lation was available. 
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requests that I tell my readers my 
opinions about the bearing of the 


Freudian theories upon metapsychies. It 
is the belief of a certain number of per- 
sons not only that a correspondence be- 
tween the two subjects exists, but that it 
is a close one. For to begin with, Freud- 
ism is a theory of the subconscious. Freud 
started, like psychical research, with a 
study of hypnosis: he recognizes the al- 
terations of consciousness and the exist- 
ence of multiple personality ; he knows that 
the domain of thought has its infrared re- 
gions Which are not accessible to conscious 
examination. And he attributes the men- 
tal dissociation of neuropathic subjects to 
conflicts between the conscious and the 
subconscious. Herein lies the first reason 
why one is tempted to recognize a relation- 
ship between Freudism and metapsychics. 

Again: if we take Freudism not at its 
point of departure but at its conclusions, 
we perceive another very particular anal- 
ogy which it would be vain to dissimulate. 
Freudism is a metaphysics of sexuality. 
Our psychic life rests on the instinct of 
the conservation of the species. The child, 
according to Freud, manifests this instinet 
most shamelessly; his every act, from his 
first sucking of milk right up to the moment 
when he acquires a conscious attachment 
for his mother, is of sexual origin. 
Social life, with the conventions which it 
imposes, masks this powerful instinct, 
gives it other names, diverts it into other 
affective channels, and when it tends to 
crop up in its true countenance drives 
it back into the depths of the subconscious. 
Now when our mediums go into a state of 
trance, it is a matter of common occurrence 
for us to get a glimpse of their sexual pre- 
occupations and impulses. Eusapia, Eva 
C., Willy Schneider are a few of the more 
striking of the many examples which have 
been clearly observed by metapsychists 
with medical backgrounds, Schrenck Not- 
zing in particular. Likewise the very close 
correspondence between hypnotic or som- 
nambulie phenomena and hysteria is today 
Well established. And the sexual impulses 
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of hysterics are frequent; here indeed is 
one of the justifications of the Freudian 
doctrine, since hysteria, like other neuroses, 
is of sexual origin. 


The correspondence between metapsy- 
chics and sexuality appears with the more 
positiveness when we consider the ages of 
our subjects and the intensity of their 
manifestations. We know that it is around 
the time of puberty that these manifes- 
tations appear. Almost all the unconscious 
authors of poltergeist phenomena are young 
boys and young girls. The intense phy- 
siological transformations which this period 
brings with it prepare the individual for 
his duty toward the species. Are they the 
direct or the indirect cause of the phe- 
nomena of metapsychies? It is extremely 
difficult to say; but the correspondence is 
certain. Likewise at the termination of the 
genetic functions when, especially among 
women, there is so much trouble of so many 
sorts, we often observe a recrudescence of 
the metapsychical faculty. This supple- 
mentary coincidence is one which it is 
important for us to bear in mind. 


The recent study made by the Countess 
Wassilko of the case of Eleonora Zugun is 
a new and a further proof of the rap- 
prochement which we should seek between 
Freudism and our metapsychical studies. 
It will be recalled that this young Ruma- 
nian peasant girl had suppressed senti- 
ments of a too tender affection for her 
father, and that it was in punishment 
for this forbidden passion that her second 
personality Dracu (the devil) inflicted 
his cruelties in the course of the ordinary 
production of  teleplastic and _ tele- 
kinetic phenomena. This case is truly 
a remarkable one, for those who incline 
to think that the Freudian theories are in 
close relationship with metapsychics. It 
is none the less necessary to guard against 
too rapid conclusions ; for while undeniably 
Eleanora’s psychical troubles and _ her 
doubling of personality were the conse- 
quence of the repression of a sexual idea, 
it is not at all demonstrated that it was 
this repression that unleashed her meta- 
psychical faculties. The liaison appears 
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more certain between the alteration of per- 
sonality and the appearance of the tele- 
plastic phenomena. We come here into a 
domain with which we are familiar and in 
which we have innumerable observations. 


The considerations that I have just set 
forth are insufficient to prove the interde- 
pendence of Freudism and metapsychies. 
But they strongly impel us to fathom to 
their depths the correspondence between 
these two fields. Let us commence with a 
phenomenon which Freud has studied in 
great detail and which plays an equally 
important role in our work: the dream. 
For Freud dreams are manifestations of a 
desire, of an apprehension, or of an an- 
guish. This representation is not often 
clear: the dream has a symbolical strue- 
ture and must be interpreted. It tends 
toward the extension, during sleep, of that 
faculty which is charged with preventing 
the brutal passage into consciousness of 
the subconscious content; a faculty to 
which Freud gives the name of censorship. 
When the waking consciousness is sus- 
pended the censorship is relaxed, but not 
sufficiently to permit desires and tenden- 
cies to manifest themselves exactly as they 
are, in their true colors; so they disguise 
themselves in symbolical garments. There 
must therefore be a ‘‘key’’ to dreams, as 
the Ancients imagined; but this key is in 
truth a wholly different thing from what 
they would offer us. 


Freud is a partisan of the strictest men- 
tal determinism. He does not believe that 
the dream images march in arbitrary or 
fantastic order, as they so often appear to 
do. For him they are always logically 
connected; but this logic is not an intel- 
lectual, it is an affective one. It is the 
pressure of desires and tendencies. Even 
though no purpose appear there always is 
a purpose. This purpose is en rapport 
with the childish side of the psychie life. 
The dream transforms us into children and 
recalls us to primitive states of thought and 
feeling. The child, aeecording to Freud, 
continues to live in the adult man, and 
with him live his childish desires, cor- 
responding to nothing of adult utility. 

Nor is it merely into childhood life that 
our dreams plunge us; equally, it is into 
the ancestral life. The dream brings us 
back again into the most remote conditions 
of human civilization. It permits a free- 
ing of the instinets, it gives the individual 
a revenge against social constraints. It is 
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a safety-valve. Further, the dream tends 
to replace all painful representations by 
their contraries. In these constructions, 
of course, it uses the entire conscious ex- 
perience, and especially the most recent. 
But this experience thus used is not ; 
matter of indifference; it includes onl) 
those actions that have been incomplete, 
abortive, or repressed. For instance, every- 
thing that has not been finished during 
the day because of an obstacle or becaus: 
of fatigue, or likewise all that has been re- 
pressed or rejected, revives during the nigh: 
and constitutes the fabric of our dreams. 
Summarizing, the dream is neither a re- 
flection of visceral sensations, nor an imag- 
inative vagabondage bereft of reason; ii 
is the past transfigured by permanent emo- 
tions and deep-rooted tendencies which are 
the very characteristics of the individua! 
but which never appear freely during wak- 
ing life. The dream reveals the true self. 

If we compare this theory of dreams 
with the one that can be constructed by 
taking account of the facts of metapsychics, 
we perceive an enormous difference. <Ac- 
cording to Freud, the dream expresses 
nothing more than a past, and an indi- 
vidual past; it can carry no cognitions 
save those belonging in the dreamer’s past 
or in his inheritance. These cognitions 
may have been forgotten but they then 
form none the less a fundamental part of 
the subconscious memories. But meta- 
psychics instructs us that the dream may 
transcend the experience of the senses to 
bring us images of past, present or future 
realities, which may as likely pertain to 
other persons in whom we are interested 
as to ourselves. Further this transcenden- 
tal cognition is frequently symbolic; but 
the symbol does not here appear as the 
translation of a thought that if it were 
openly expressed would wound morality or 
convention. 


To be sure, many clairvoyants, when 
consulted by a sitter and when then re- 
ceiving intuition of an unfortunate even- 
tuality pertaining to such sitter, disguise 
their vision spontaneously and give it a 


symbolical dress. This symbolization may 
have its birth, like those of Freudism, in 
the necessity for not speaking of painful 
things; but this is not generally the case 
in metagnomy. The symbolism more often 
presents itself as a twist of the imagina- 
tion. The psychologist Th. Ribot has char- 
acterized it as the language of mysticism. 















mystic always transforms concrete 
images into symbolic ones. But there are 
metapsychical subjects who are not mys- 
tics. Im such event, one can always sup- 
ose that the symbolism is due to a lack 
precision in the supernormal cognition. 
ien we try to recall something that 
des us, we beat about in our memories; 
iges present themselves having more or 
.s of affinity with the one we seek, and 
ich lead to the natural play of mental 
sociation. It is not necessary to sup- 
ese either that the disguise is imposed 

a sort of censorship, or that the super- 
normal eognitive faculty is essentially a 
symbolieal one. It is in faet no different, 
in its subjective mode of production, from 

normal memory. But where the recol- 
lections brought into play by this process 
of conscious striving for normal memory 
are necessarily pertinent to the subject, the 
corresponding approximations to reality 
with the elairvoyant are not so, and have 
never formed any part of his own sen- 
sible experience. 

If we turn our attention to cognition 
of the future, the contradiction between 
metapsychieal experience and the theories 
of Freud is again accentuated. Let us re- 
peat that Freud is rigorously determin- 
istic. He could therefore quite well grant 
that the dream may bring together data 
from the past, for the purpose of deduc- 
ing the future in its dependence on the 
past; but he is in fact very far indeed 
from this supposition. He regards the 
dream as never giving the subject any 
information about his own future and even 
less so about that of others. It has a 
character exclusively and profoundly per- 
sonal. Knowing the repugnance of offi- 
cial modern science to accept the marvel- 
ous, one can understand that such a doce- 
trine, with its sexual amplifications, will 
have found great credit among psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists; it is right in line 
with the work of Chareot, Janet, and the 
alienists of the latter nineteenth century. 
it has to have a deal of alteration to be 
adaptable to the results of our experience. 

[t would be unfair not to pay tribute 
to the cohesiveness of this doctrine. It 
explains neuroses with the same ease that 
‘ explains dreams. The neurosis is a con- 
“ict between the unconscious and the con- 

ous, between the instinctive amorality of 

‘natures and the morality imposed upon 
oy our social habits of life. The nor- 
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mal man is the one who finds the means 
for conciliation between these two psychic 
poles. Yet we are never sure of finding 
it: in the most normal subject, neurosis 
may arise following some external event, 
some corporal alteration, some organic 
malady that releases the neurotic forces 
from their repressions. ‘‘ We are normal,’’ 
writes Freud, ‘‘only in such degree as we 
are capable of this repression.’’ 


It is important to point out that neu- 
roses often lead to alterations of personal- 
ity. This is the case with hysterics. In 
the Freudian theory nothing is more 
readily understandable, for the neurosis 
is a break in the harmony between the 
subeonscious life and the conscious. The 
groups of repressed instincts or feelings 
are integrated into subsidiary personalities, 
which, in a condition of abolition of the 
normal consciousness, come to the surface 
and express themselves with more or less 
force, according to the depth of the natural 
or artificial sleep. Here we see a spon- 
taneous prosopopesis and here we find our- 
selves brought to the frontier of meta- 
psychics. Whatever may be the tendency 
of modern psychology to deny the occur- 
rence of personality cleavages and to assim- 
ilate this phenomenon with mythomania, 
to regard it as a more or less unconscious 
fabrigation, it is not really possible to 
contest the reality of a concept founded 
on such a wealth of clinical experiment and 
without which it is impossible to build 
a psychology of the subconscious. 

I believe, however, that the contradiction 
is chiefly one of words. Modern psychia- 
trists have done well to criticize the con- 
cept of hysteria and to recognize that these 
personalities are in the main ‘‘roles’’ played 
by subjects of special temperaments. Our 
concept of prosopopesis brings together the 
two viewpoints, old and new, when it pos- 
tulates an actor playing a role with the 
aid of subeonscious forces. When these 
forces are sufficiently strong to impose 
themselves and to overwhelm the conscious 
personality, then we have the well known 
phenomenon of multiple personality, of 
which the Beauchamp and the Doris 
Fischer cases are the prototypes. To assert 
that these cases are a matter of mystifi- 
eation alone is simply ridiculous. With- 
out doubt there is comedy, but ‘comedy 
constrained and involuntary. The poor 
girls who play these comedies are sick. 
I leave to Freud the details of investi- 
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gating whether sexuality is at the bottom 
of their lamentable histories. For the pos- 
sessed subjects of the Middle Ages, who 
incarnated the Devil, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that it is. The libido, restrained 
by the austere Catholic morality, regained 
its rights by inventing a personage from 
which nothing but evil could possibly be 
expected. The fact that these unfortu- 
nates played their grisly comedy even in 
the torture chamber proves that it was not 
voluntary. 

In induced prosopopesis, where the pres- 
sure is less, we come closer to mythomania. 
When Richet makes Alice change from a 
little girl into an old general, we really 
cannot pretend that the libido has accom- 
plished this extreme shift of personality 
or that instinctive forces have had anything 
to do with the matter. Freud here ceases 
to be of help to us. How ean we believe 
or understand that Alice has repressed. 
feelings corresponding to those of the old 
general? It is so much simpler to grant 
that by virtue of the plasticity that char- 
acterizes the mythomaniacal type Alice has 
taken into her subconsciousness all-the ele- 
ments that enable her the better to realize 
his incarnation. Awake, she would perhaps 
be incapable of this; in a state of trance 


or hypnosis, she has at her disposal a 
much more vast store of memories and of 
feelings, which she is unable to employ 
in her ordinary conscious life. 

I shall here indulge myself to the ex- 
tent of reviewing the analysis which I 


have already made (Introduction a la 
metapsychique humaine, p. 94) of the role 
which the idea plays in prosopopesis. I 
have shown that if spontaneous prosopo- 
pesis differs from the suggested variety, 
this difference is solely one of degree and 
not at all one of nature. The first cor- 
responds to a morbid chronic ease, the 
second to an acute transient one. To ad- 
judge them essentially different, it would 
be necessary to misconceive the role of the 
idea which, with certain subjects, is capable 
of bringing about superficial psychological 
transformations, or even those of the phy- 
sical organism. A subject who makes 
stigmata appear at suggestion and who 
produces teleplastic phenomena with the 
aid of his own substance cannot be termed 
a simulator. 

Finally if we pass to the incarnations of 
mediums, we shall likewise find in them 
mixed characteristics of consciousness and 
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automatism which will prevent us from 
attributing them to simulation, even when 
supernormal faculties are in default. It is 
a matter with which I have dealt at too 
great length for it to be necessary that [ 
dilate further. I shall simply recall that 
prosopopesis is not always the mark of 
a neurosis. Or, if it is, it is often a 
neurosis that passes unperceived in the or- 
dinary course of life and does not prevent 
the alleged neurotic from behaving for the 
better part as a normal man. 


These considerations should now make it 
possible for us to appreciate the bearings 
between Freudism and psychical research. 
These bearings are very superficial. Freud 
has built his theory without giving the 
slightest recognition to the world of super- 
normal facts, that is to say, of mental and 
physical transcendence, of divination and 
ideoplastics. He has restricted himself to 
dealing with the subconscious; but he has 
stocked this subconscious with desires for 
the perpetuation of the species and he has 
based all our mental activities upon sex- 
uality. The larger fraction of psychol- 
ogists, even of those who have abandoned 
the older psycho-physiological concepts and 
who regard the mind as a dynamism, refuse 
to subscribe to these manifestly far-fetched 
views. There is an aspect of the sexual 
instinct and of other instincts which has 
to do with the individual conservation and 
which can acquire a superior force. The 
libido is much but it is not all. For even 
stronger reason metapsychists cannot ac- 
cept this system which at certain : oments 
appears so foreign to the facts of their 
observation. These facts are linked with 
the subconscious life but not particularly 
with sexuality. It is hard to see in what 
respects Mrs. Leonard, in incarnating Ray- 
mond Lodge, can be aceused of a repressed 
juvenile love. And the diabolical jper- 
sonification of Eleonora Zugun would have 
been perfectly able to come into being with- 
in her if she had never had a censorable 
affection in her childhood. As for the 
erises of puberty and of the menopause, 
if they are in frequent coincidence with 
the hatching or the reviving of the meta- 
psychical faculty, they are most empha- 
tically not the direct cause. This faculty 
may be installed or strengthened under 
cover of any considerable shock which is 
impressed at this period of the organism. 

One may also think that the sexual 
energy, supposing that it be primitive and 
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that it represent a veritable dynamic 
capital of the individual, is susceptible of 
total transformation as is the more familiar 
type of material, mechanical energy. In 
an article in the Zettschrift fuer Parapsy- 
chologte for July, 1929, Joseph Boehm, of 
Nuremberg, has entertained this idea. Fol- 
lowing Freud in other respects, he shows 
that the sexual impulsion can undergo a 
sort of sublimation or conversion. In the 
first ease it is transformed, for example, 
into esthetic activity; in the second into 
anguish or eestasy, or in more general terms 
into a hysterical manifestation of some 
But it can also be transformed into 
a metapsychieal activity. ‘‘One may attain 
the conviction,’’ says Boehm, ‘‘that psy- 


sort. 


chophysical mediumship (teleplasticity) is 
nothing more than another manifestation, 
that is to say directed into another chan- 
nel, of a psychie energy whose essence is 
fundamentally sexual, but which is con- 
verted from that use, or repressed or pre- 
vented from normal sexual functioning. 
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Hysteria and mediumship are two abnormal 
forms which may own diverse origins, ren- 
dering it more difficult to recognize from 
what side they should be approached.’’ 
Herr Boehm concludes that if metag- 
nomy (which he calls seelisches Erfuehlen, 
spiritual intuition) arise out of a faculty 
that is normal in all living beings but 
latent and repressed in most, then tele- 
plastics proceeds out of spiritual discord 
(seelische Disharmonien) and from vital 
manifestations that are prevented (ge- 
hemmte Lebensaeusserungen). This no- 
tion of restraint, of repression, plays as 
one sees a large role in all German thought. 
The question is too metaphysical to be re- 
solved by the light of mere experiment. 
If I may make a personal avowal, I have 
found in Freud no aid at all for the un- 
scrambling of the problems of metapsychies. 
This is perhaps the fault of the French 
philosophical spirit ; equally, perhaps, it is 
because there are few points in common 
between Freudism and metapsychics. 
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APPARENT OBSESSION 
Case II: 


Part Ill 


By Grorrrey C, H. Burns, M.D. 


HERE appear at different intervals 

certain entities that are not so defi- 

nite but that, so far as can be judged, 
were individual personalities. They have 
been classed as messengers; in fact two of 
the three claimed to be such. 
looked upon as messengers of the Impera- 
tor. This latter entity, it will be remem- 
bered, is the chief of this group of spirits 
and seems to supervise the work, although 
J. H. H. seems to direct it. The Imperator 
manifests but once and then not com- 
pletely ; the medium seems to get confused, 
and the inference is that the power is too 
strong. However, there are other references 
to his being an active participant in the 
procedure. Besides these there are com- 
munications from a spirit which we may 
call the Lady with the Purple Light, from 
the late Professors James and Hodgson, 
and from one who is called Peter. Some 
of the statements of these personalities 
appear under other-headings; but we will 
at this point abstract from the record of 
Imperator, one messenger, the Purple 
Lady, and Peter. 


Wherever the Imperator himself comes 
in, we find the use of the second person. 
The words accredited to him in this ease 
showed a little disconnection, but there 
appears to have been some difficulty in 
transmission, and the message was not 
completed. This is presented because this 
lack of completion is more favorable to the 
claims than the completed message would 
have been. It could only, with a consider- 
able elasticity of imagination, be claimed 
that this was an intentional, predetermined 
break. One would have expected from him, 
of all, the clearest message. 

Seance 13: (Long pause. Control) ‘‘In 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Amen. I give my blessing. And 
in regard to the conversation just held 
would say to thee that the promise that 
greater things should be seen will be ful- 


They may be: 


filled, the same as all promises made by that 
master of whom you ask by the power of 
the Father in heaven. In all ages and in 
all times the chosen band who are willing 
to go through fire for the cause of God—’’ 
(Impression of lost connection; medium 
shakes head and rises to feet.) 

The messengers usually carry informa- 
tion concerning patient and her treatment; 
at least two of them seem to act as a medium 
between the Imperator and the physical 
medium. Thus: 

Seance 6: (Control) ‘‘I come as a 
messenger. We have found this a renewed 
truth of the saying, ‘A little child shali 
lead them.’ It has been quite a game— 
the spirit for the mortal. The child pos- 
sesses a great ingenuity. Rather strange 
that we should be using a psychie spirit 
child as the media between planes. She is 
very quick at any suggestion we think. We 
have not absolutely directed—only by our 
near presence, but we have allowed the 
drama to work itself out. The physical 
results have been unusually good, even to 
the old trouble of elimination. The parents 
are a little puzzled and question in their 
minds the wisdom of certain actions and 
freedom along certain lines, but see no 
tangible reason to object. There has been 
a different light in her eyes and a vivacity 
not assumed. Tell our patient not to fear 
or dread any return, that nothing more 
beneficial could happen to her than to have 
that force appear here, for it marks the be- 
ginning of his end. [This may refer to 
the ‘‘sexual maniac’’ who caused trouble 
in the preceding seance and was apparently 
removed at that time.] We want to report 
that they are very much pleased with her 
general progress in every way. Directions 
are the same generally as they have been, 
with a slight change in diet condition. Let 
the patient go on home, and we will hold 
this foree here (pause while patient leaves 
the room.) History goes back in this case 
to eleven years or so. It is of a sexual 
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nature. I don’t see as clear as I might. 
Perhaps through companions or suggestion 
or irritation this was brought about. Have 
you any history in this case of nightmare 
attacks ?”’ 


De. ae. oe 
Impressions) ‘‘Also of terrific head- 
aches? I will get it as clear as I can. 


[his was the beginning of the opening of 

- road that allowed the entrance of this 
hellish obsession. Somebody in contact 
with her around this time, whether in the 
family or a servant, but to whom this force 
belonged and who at times drank heavily 
so as to go into a sudden stupor. The 
nerves of the girl were shocked at this 
This is awfully hard to draw. Does 
it touch on things? [This refers to the 
sexual assault made upon patient and 
recorded in the history. See section I.] 
The methods used to control conditions 
with this neurotic child were barbarous 
until, when too late, they discovered they 
had a real and tangible state of ill health 
to handle. You are working now at terrible 
odds without the personal and steady con- 
trol of conditions. Even without ‘close 
contact with such a force, the treatment 
accorded now often starts the reflexes. It 
will be long before the so-called subcon- 
scious memory is dead.”’ 

The Lady of the Purple Light manifests 
in the fourth seance. She does not appear 
to have been recognized although. she evi- 
dently wanted to be identified. She claimed 
to have had something to do in this case 
and tries to take the doctor back over a 
period of ten years, but the doctor failed 
to recall anything connected with her, 
either at that time or later. Because of 
the desire for recognition, which was not 
obtained, it may be well to give all the 
material that was developed concerning her 
in this seanee. 


“ce 
Scag. 


Impressions) ‘‘There is a lady here, 
who belongs to one of the groups, who says, 
‘My greeting to you, friend, and my peace 
| bring unto you.’ The last part of the 
sentence, although possibly not in the same 
words. She says she will bring back to you 
@ recollection. I also get a flash of purple 
light, very deep purple. Does that identify 
her at all, Doetor?’’ 

Dr. T. B.) ‘‘The light might, but I 
don’t know about the rest.’’ 

impressions) ‘‘But the peace and the 
purple light? I ought to say what she 

vs in regard to the patient. ‘I have been 
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with your patient, first intermittently, for 
the last two days entirely.’ ’’ 
(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘Thank you.”’ 
(Impressions) ‘‘She says, ‘I am acting in 
a two-fold capacity. I intend to gradually 
educate and enlarge the mental, but first I 
am serving as what might be termed a 
buffer; not a bluffer. I hope to keep away 
certain forces from close contact and also 
to act from a comradeship with the patient 
and the little force so that not too close a 
contact for their own good is kept even 
here. I think you will grant the necessity 
of the detention of the little one for the 
present.’ ”’ 
(Dr. T. B.) 
(Control) ‘‘I am pleased that you think 
that way. Do you remember back to a 
period over ten years ago—ladies do not 
like to be too exact on questions of years 
—to a certain lady in a group who, when 
she manifested, there was a remark made in 
regard to the peculiar quality in her voice 
taken on by the instrument which you were 
kind enough to eall ‘sweet’?’’ 
(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘I am very stupid.’’ 
(Control) ‘‘I don’t think so, for I can 
not give the name in the circumstances. 
Now I need a big word when I say that a 
metamorphosis is taking place already in 
the mental outlook of the patient [Patient 
said a change had come over her; she feels 
more assurance, less uncontrollable fear, 
and a sensation of the goodness of God and 
faith that she will be made well. Dr. T. B. 
notes: ‘‘Patient’s expression and general 
appearance are changed for the better.’’! 
There is the insidious beginning of a con- 
scious individuality that is beginning to 
think for herself on lines that were before 
rigidly circumscribed. Inwardly even if 
not so that she consciously realizes it, for 
there is a new faith in the goodness of the 
Great All Father, no matter how it may 
be manifested. As this will be enlarged— 
that is part of my work—will come the firm 
faith in the goodness of God, to work out 
any problem. You may ask her later if 
this has reached her consciousness at all, 
and yet I think it shows in the light of 
her eyes, and that is the reason for some 
improvement. I want to say, and say it 
kindly, that thinking for oneself, when 
done quietly and with an urge for the 
best, is not disloyalty. A buffer can not 
prevent all shocks, but can act as a spring. 
We are grateful for your cooperation in 
these problems of spiritual unfoldment.”’ 


ot he 
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It is to be regretted that this spirit re- 
mained unknown except as a member of 
one of the groups. Attention is called to 
the first impression where the medium says 
‘*although possibly not in the same words.”’ 
It is to be expected that, when giving mere 
impressions, there would be conveyed only 
the idea and that this may be expressed in 
other words than those the spirit would 
have chosen and is probably a reason why 
errors in impressions are generally greater 
than in control. 


Peter follows the Imperator at the time 
he was unable to function. Part of this 
message has nothing to do with our case 
but was directed to the recorder. Here 
would have been a good cross-reference had 
it been specified just what was referred to; 
but as there had been several promises 
made to the recorder, which one, if any, 
was meant is not known. The rather large 
statement that ‘‘there had never been one 
promise unkept’’ is very cleverly modified 
by ‘“‘except as referred to time.’’ Evidently 
there are grades of spirits, as this one is 
said to be a ‘‘higher one.”’ 

Seance 13: (Control) ‘‘In trying to hold 
back with the power the connection of 
words was lost unto the light. Resuming, 
and Jooking back into the history of the 


progress of man, it has always been through 
the travail of a few faithful followers that 
any cause has been carried on and the 


cause been won. The instrument has not 
announced a change of control, which is the 
reason you are all wondering what this has 
to do with the question before us at this 
moment. It concerns absolutely the issue 
here; but it was primarily brought out by 
the thought and statements of the recorder, 
who will understand more thoroughly why 
we entered into this discussion. When the 
truth of the foundation of everything, 
truth in the inspired word, has been proven 
scientifically as well as by inspiration; the 
name of her of whom I am speaking will 
be on the list of the faithful. She knows 
that this refers back to the promise made 
long ago and verified here today. I do 
not think I have been recognized. You 
heard me speak here once through some 
one of the old band of the faithful Peter. 
You, my son, are asking also, ‘What about 
the promise? Have I forgotten?’ There 
has never been one promise unkept except 
as referred to time. Every groundwork 
and every foundation is being laid in a way 
that nothing can overthrow. And when 
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that is completed, the building shall go up, 
and too, go up with the help from forces 
undreamed of at the present moment. We 
could point out and give through the in- 
strument details, but the times is not ripe. 
Neither is it advisable to keep on power as 
strong as we have used today, for the effect 
on the physical of the instrument. Un- 
satisfactory to you, my friend; but we will 
have to continue with the regular work. It 
is a digression from the sitting which 
caused the pause in the beginning, for the 
instrument kept waiting to hear words that 
were being given to her concerning the reg- 
ular sitting.’’ (Medium sits down, opens 
eyes, and takes a drink of water; wipes 
eyes, which are full of tears.) (Impres- 
sion) ‘‘I wonder why the higher ones al- 
ways give you such a bath. They make 
you ery so——’’ 

Seance 13: (Control—Mary Ellen) 
‘‘There was a man here early today that 
we can ask the family more about. You 
know that man very well. Didn’t that man 
tell you something two months ago? Not 
here.’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) 
mean.”’ 

(Control) ‘‘You don’t know Peter?’’ 

(Comment—Dr. T. B.) ‘‘An entity who 
gave his name as Peter spoke to me about 
six weeks ago and made a sort of prophecy 
about future events.’’ 

Here was a good chance for cross-refer- 
ence, but it was not followed up; and while 
of some value toward proof, is woefully 
lacking when it might have been quite 
decided. 

Judging from the production of this 
group within the group, they may all be 
classed as higher spirits. They talk in a 
different style, perhaps a little authorita- 
tively, and give evidence of knowing what 
they are talking about. While this con- 
stitutes no proof of who they are, it makes 
it a little more difficult to say that this 
was all produced by the medium without 
external help. 

We now pass on to consider the real 
obsessors. Already we have taken note of 
the aunt, the great-grandmother, the child, 
the Arabian, and the Unity cult. Of these, 
certainly the child and Arabian may be 
said to have obsessed. Possibly the others 
did not get so close to the patient. We 
will deal with the suicide elsewhere, as she 
may be classed as a stray or casual and 
can not be said to have obsessed. There 
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seems to have been a second stray in the 
last seanee which the patient herself threw 
Ull. 

| am also inclined to doubt the claim of 
the uncle by marriage to being an obsessor. 
Hiowever, he must have kept pretty closely 
around the patient after his demise to have 
entered into the records. He did not die 
until several years after the onset of the 
patient’s breakdown; it happened during 
his lifetime, and he could hardly be called 
an obsessor then. This entity appears just 
in the fourth seance, about four months 
alter his death. 

(Impressions) ‘‘A pain in this side of 
the neek (touches right side). A very heavy 
fecling. This is a man, Doctor; he neither 
comes in nor stays out. He is just sort of 
half in. I am all clouded mentally with a 
very uncomfortable sensation through the 
abdomen as well. I feel as though the sky 
might crash down. There is a slight sexual 
discomfort, but the dazed condition is 
more overpowering than anything else.’’ 

Dr. T. B.) ‘‘Is he not far enough in to 
talk?”’ 

(Impression) ‘‘No—I—he is a man who 
is violent in his opinions; when he gets 
excited, there is danger of an attack of 
some kind. I place him on the mother’s 
side of the family. I didn’t get the rela- 
tionship or anything else. I judge he has 
some opinions about the other side of the 
house. He will overstep himself if he is 
allowed to grow in his anger.’’ [See com- 
ment below. | 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘Have you an idea what 
these seizures are?’’ 

(Impression) ‘‘The most difficult work 
| have ever known, this one (turns in chair 
with back to doctor, covering face with 
hand). I will go over here by myself and 
see if | ean get it any clearer (long pause). 
He is afraid of a seizure if he gives away 
to his anger. : 

(Control—J. H. H.) ‘‘And those spells 
—you asked the type—in which he began 
perfectly quiet and heavy—it was another 
thing and yet mistaken for such. The regu- 
lation symptoms were not present in the 
pronounced form to be recognized for the 
true condition. Do you get me?”’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘I think I do.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘This spirit is quite a family 
accompaniment. You have been expecting 
such a one.’’ 

Seance 6:  (Impressions—messenger ) 
“Have you any history in this case of 
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nightmare attacks—also of terrific head- 
aches? I will get it as clear as I ean. 
This was the beginning of the opening of 
the road that allowed the entrance of this 
hellish obsession. Somebody in contact 
with her around this time, whether in the 
family or a servant, but to whom this force 
belonged and who at times drank heavily 
so as to go into a sodden stupor. The 
nerves of the girl were shocked at this 
stage. This is awfully hard to draw. Does 
it touch on things?’’ 

(Comment: Dr. T. B.) ‘‘If this is the 
entity I had in mind and whom I did ex- 
pect to manifest, it is true that he is a 
relative of the father [the uncle who died 
in January, 1926]. According to the 
patient’s history I should expect such an 
entity to endeavor to make contact with 
her, and the result would be to produce in 
her certain physical conditions present in 
the entity’s life. The shock came through 
a relative [uncle by marrige] who has 
since died. I knew that this person had 
had certain attacks but not that they were 
eaused by drinking. In later investigation 
I found that he was a drinker.”’ 

T am not at all satisfied with the evi- 
dence in favor of the identity of this spirit 
although he seems to have been accepted 
by the patient as a relative and by the 
physician as the man who perpetrated the 
sexual assault. Here we have one of the 
big mistakes of the medium. You will 
notice she said on the mother’s side of the 
family. He was identified from the history 
given by the patient as being the uncle by 
marriage on the paternal side. The medium, 
however, did not get this clear, as she says, 
‘‘T don’t get the relationship or anything 
else.’’ 

The next entity is a rather peculiar one 
and was apparently forcibly removed in 
the fifth seance. He appears to have 
caused considerable upset, both to the 
patient and the medium, during his short 
visit. , 

(Control— Mary Ellen) ‘‘Put your 
hands on her head’’ (indicated patient). 
(Doctor goes to patient, puts one hand on 
the head; she moans and makes convulsive 
movements. ) 

(Impressions) ‘‘Flashes of red light.’’ 
(Goes under control. Rises and walks 
about. Patient continues to moan and be- 
comes hysterical. While doctor is soothing 
her, the medium comes out from under 
control and goes to patient, putting her 
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hands on her. As she passes recorder, she 
whispers to her:) ‘‘Little girl says, can’t 
you pass me over to her?’’ 

(Impressions) ‘*They say if she just re- 
laxes she will be all right. Just relax. (To 
patient:) Don’t you feel better now? 
(Leaves patient and goes under control 
again, walking about much disturbed. 
Finally sits down, seeming very uncom- 
fortable for several moments. Meanwhile 
patient continues to moan and shudder.) 
No wonder she didn’t want him in. There 
is a force there, the most peculiar personal- 
ity since I have been in the work. I seem 
to be twisted and turned to stone and be- 
come so rigid. (To patient:) Relax enough 
so | can take them. No wonder she ob- 
jected to the control of this force. I lost 
all sense of direction and what I was doing 
and eventually of the power to move. The 
pain from back of neck up began very 
heavy. Before I took him on, there was 
the force. He was raging mad with you, 
Doctor Bull, for interfering. I will try 
to give the rest of his history later. They 
tell her [patient] not to worry about the 
symptoms, for they will surely be removed. 
He will never really accomplish his pur- 
pose. (Patient continues to moan while 
doctor tries to soothe her.) Out of that 


force comes the nervous reaction of memory 


of fear. There is a record of an old case 
that would open the whole line, down in the 
annals.’’ [After seance, when patient had 
left, the medium told me that this force 
was a sexual maniac, cruel and destruc- 
tive—T. B.| 

Just what this force is or should be in 
the picture is not easily seen. That he was 
an obsessor is evident from the effort made 
to keep him out. The final statement might 
indicate he was an obsessor of some other 
entity, ‘‘that would open the whole line.”’ 
Perhaps in connection with the uncle who 
was apparently obsessed ‘‘whether in the 
family, or a servant, but to whom this 
force (hellish obsession) belonged.’’ 
There is still one other that requires men- 
tion. He is known as John, and he was an 
Oriental. The girl says he was yellow. He 
is supposed to have been a drug addict, and 
it seems that at time the patient had had 
longings for opiates. It was suggested she 
may have been treated with such sedatives 
at the hospital, but it is certainly not the 
custom to use opiates in those places al- 
though in some sedatives are all too freely 
used. About the time of his appearance 
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the patient seems to have had an awakening 
of desire for something of this nature. He 
comes into the scene during the seven- 
teenth seance. That he was expected is 
evident, for we find the stage being set for 
him. I will let the records tell his story. 

Seance 17: (Control—Mary Ellen 
‘*That fool, John, has been around again.’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘*‘Who is John?’’ 

(Control) ‘‘H’m! H’m! Wouldn’t you 
think a man would have more sense? Did 
you ever know a man that acted like a 
foolish child?’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘ Yes, I have known some,’’ 

(Control) ‘‘Did you know we had one 
in our family ?’’ 

(Control) ‘‘ You know for two weeks he 
was around, but do you know that John is 
better ?’’ 


(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘I am glad to hear it.”’ 


(Control) ‘‘My friend used to be afraid 
of John. I can feel it. Did I tell you 
enough about him ?’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘What made him better ?’’ 

(Control) ‘‘The teachers. Now he 
comes around, he makes everybody sort of 
peevish, and he makes them say nasty, mean 
things.’” (Hands on patient’s head:) 
‘*You won’t melt away. Feel funny down 
here (stomach)? Weak, sometimes she 
feels. She feels much better since I have 
been vacationing. She had pains here 
(left arm) when I came. Aches, aches, 
aches. Sometimes she feels very long, 
Doctor. I am very big today.”’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘ You look it.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘Oh, but I is (pause). Well, 
when my hand is on her, she’s all quiet. 
It must be all quiet. That’s enough. You 
know why I have to do this?’’ 

(De. T.B.) ““Ne.” 

(Control) ‘‘So she’ll feel it quicker when 
she’s at home. Then she will get all nice 
and quiet.’’ (Puts hands on another part 
of patient’s head, snaps fingers, and control 
changes. Under new control medium walks 
back to the other side of desk, leans against 
the wall.) 

(Change of Control) ‘‘No, go. No, go 
away.’’ (Turns head as though speaking to 
some one behind her.) 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘ Well, sit down anyway ; 
we won’t hurt you.”’ 

(Control) ‘‘Not let me work any more.”’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘There is a chair.’’ 

(Control) (feels of chair) ‘‘Not a chair, 
not a chair.’’ 
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prefer.”’ 


Dr. T. B.) ‘‘Well, stand up if you 


Control) ‘‘Nothing to sit (leans on 
hair back). Not let me work.’’ 


Dr. T. B.) ‘‘What kind of work do 


you want to do?”’ 


eniors, 


Control) (sits down) ‘‘Picture story. 
‘eels of desk and wall gropingly.) All 
Long time ago me work. Then 


some other man.’’ 


Dr. T. B.) ‘*‘The other man is trying 
to help her; you are not strong enough.”’ 

Control) ‘‘Two years: back me work.’’ 

Dr. T. B.) ‘* Well, 
what’s the difference? 
about it. It hurts this 
trying to help her.’’ 

Control) ‘‘ Your debbil friend 
little child take me.’’ 

Dr. T. B.) ‘‘You know that is not 
true. 

Control) ‘‘Only get me through child.’’ 

Dr. T. B.) ‘*‘We don’t want to harm 
you, and in your heart you know that. 
Don’t you know it?”’ 

(Control) (Snarls angrily, then sinks 
back relaxed in chair.) ‘‘Sometimes me 
get so sleepy. That hurt here (stomach). 
Oh, hurt.’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘What caused it?’’ 

Control) ‘‘Something too tight, like 
so (clenching hands).. Hasheesh, hasheesh, 
something make all tight.’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘I know.”’ 

(Control) ‘‘That make all tight. Oh. 
Yet want more. Oh, oh, then get sick. Oh, 
oh, you got?”’ 

Dr. T. B.) ‘‘Have I got any? No.”’ 

Control) ‘*Debbil friend tell. himself 


if its ten years, 
Don’t be selfish 
girl, and we are 


makes 


writhing). All right, I tell; I tell. Put 
hands on girl there (motions towards 
patient). Now I feel better.’’ (Medium 


coughs hard until exhausted and reaches 
for water; drinks, gasping.) 

Change of control—J. H. H.) ‘‘Look 
back in the early history of the record, and 
at the first attempt of her work there. You 
will find traces of this man; he is not the 
man who has done work with her in the 
last year or so. He is Oriental. You find 
the type in the work also. In the colorings 
and the designs. She is all right.’’ 

‘Control—little girl) ‘‘Oh, that’s enough 
to blow the top of your head off. They put 
mething over on me, Doctor. I didn’t 
know they were going to do this. Oh, isn’t 

ir stomach sore? Sort of raw, isn’t it? 
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Oh, he is yellow.’’ (Rises from chair and 
gropes her way to patient.) ‘‘He is a 
yellow man. Does my friend feel as though 
she got sore there (stomach)? I am not 
going there (to patient) just yet. I like 
to dance, Doctor.’’ [Dr. T. B.’s note: 
‘This John entity was exorcised. j/The 
patient’s muscles were sharply active in 
spasms during this process. She felt an 
increase of sensitiveness in the abdomen 
and stomach after the seance and said they 
felt raw. This is the entity who, it is 
claimed, caused the nagging, peevish atti- 
tude of the family. The patient says she 
has never really painted, but that she 
frequently had a strong impulse to paint. 
This entity seems to be a Chinese addicted 
to hasheesh. The patient was at one time 
in an institution where much was given her 
in the way of opiates. The time ‘two years 
back me work’ is not accurate. This last 
week she (patient) says a strong desire 
for drugs comes over her, and had there 
been any that she could have obtained, she 
fears she could not have resisted the urge 
to take it; it was so strong.’’] 


Again we may ask, Why such a force? 
Could not the medium have picked on an 
easier one? He seems to have been rather 
a surprise to all concerned, especially the 
child entity who appears to have brought 
or enticed this spirit in. While the patient 
admits a desire for drugs and says she 
thinks she would have taken some, we can 
not put too much eredence in this. By 
this time the patient was imbued with the 
work and there was no indication of desire 
for drugs before this. How much did sug- 
gestion play a part in the patient’s state- 
ments? Such suggestion may cause a 
statement to be made that is essentially false 
yet honestly believed to be true by the one 
so making it. It is very true that patients 
in hospitals for the insane have had drug 
habits. I have seen those with bromide, 
chloral, and paraldehyde habits; but in 
general opium and its derivatives are not 
used. There is nothing to prove this 
entity up. It appeals to me as a rather 
weak link in the chain of evidence. There 
is not a hint of dialect when the oriental 
takes control; in fact he does not seem to 
fit into the picture. This, however, does 
not negate him. There is a hint that he 
may have been an obsessor, and certainly 
the helping spirits accepted him. Perhaps 
this very oddity of his appearance may be 
used as evidence that the medium was 
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really giving information obtained in the 
manner claimed. There appears not to 
have been any call at this time for a per- 
sonality of this type unless it was that the 
patient really had a longing for drugs and 
that the medium read this from her mind. 
In this case we still have to ascribe to the 
medium superior powers. It would appear 


that this spirit had worked with the patient 
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several years ago and that since this is his 
first appearance, he had been ousted early 
in the treatment. We may assume then 
that he had tried to re-enter and that 
more effectual means were applied this time 
to insure his keeping away. These means 
were not so dramatic as some of the others 
that have been coerced into rational Menta! 
Hygiene. 


(To be continued) 





“SCIENCE AND 


I have perused with considerable interest 
Dr. William Brown’s latest contribution’ 
to the vitally important subject of psychol- 
ogy. The eminent psychotherapist has 
sueceeded in producing a work which is not 
only of exceptional scientific value to the 
student but is most useful to the layman 
who is able to assimilate all that Dr. Brown 
has to say without unduly taxing his men- 
tal digestion—which cannot always be said 
of works by Freud and others. 

Actually, the work has been prepared 
from a course of lectures which the author 
delivered at Yale University in March, 
1928, and its general purpose is the con- 
sideration of religion in the light of sci- 
ence and philosophy—really a sequel to 
Dr. Brown’s ‘‘Mind and Personality’’ 
which was publisi.ed® in 1926. 

Of special interest to the readers of this 
review are the chapters (pp. 183-252) on 
psychical research which, says the author, 
were included ‘‘only after much _hesita- 
tion.’’ But Dr. Brown points out that the 
material brought forward serves as an illus- 
tration of the kind of phenomena upon 
which inferences as to the possibility of 


? 


1 Science and Personality, with a Foreword by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Oxford University Press; London, Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 12s 6d. net. Pp. viii and 2 

2 University of London Press, Ltd. 
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survival of bodily death are based. Some 
of Dr. Brown’s experiments with Mrs. 
Leonard are included in the present volume 
and one seance is- recorded verbatim (Ap- 
pendix, p. 239). Sir Oliver Lodge regards 
this as ‘‘a good sitting.’’ 

Dr. Brown records some most interest- 
ing experiments which he carried out on 
shell-shocked soldiers in France. While 
working as neurologist to the Fourth Army 
on the Somme, he noticed that the strain 
of exposure to shell-fire produced appar- 
ently mediumistic or clairvoyant powers in 
a large number of soldiers. At least 15 per 
cent. of such soldiers were found, imme- 
diately after the shock, to be easily hypno- 
tizable, and, in a large proportion of these 
cases, they were found to exhibit powers 
almost identical to those belonging to me- 
diums. The chapter (p. 183) on these ex- 
periments is particularly valuable. 

We can heartily endorse Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s opinion that the present volume is 
an ‘‘extraordinarily well-informed book,’’ 
and Sir Oliver makes the interesting state- 
ment that Dr. William Brown appears to 
have possessed some trace of psychic power 
himself. I can cordially recommend ‘‘Sci- 
ence and Personality’’ as a book not only 
to be read, but to be studied. 
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iN OUR issue of June I reprinted Ding- 
wall’s lament about the crisis in psychical 
research, with comment by myself which 
might seem to be sufficient. Too late to 
effect any modification in my plans for that 
I recewed from Dr. Crandon a 
manuscript embodying his reactions to 
Dingwall’s plant. What he says is inter- 
esting and seems to differ from what I said, 
to a degree justifying a second covering 
of the case for the ‘‘patient,’’ as Dr. Cran- 
don calls it. So I present his paper here- 
with—J. M. B. 


In the May number of ‘‘The Realist”’ 
Mr. E. J. Dingwall draws a doleful pic- 
ture of the decadence of psychical re- 
search, oeeasioned, according to him, by 
the infiltration into the several research 
societies of those who accept the spiritis- 
tie interpretation of some of the phenom- 
ena. There was a time, it seems, when 
psychical research was a_ respectable 
matron who elevated a disdainful nose at 
her frowsy sister, Spiritualism. Now, alas! 
she actually associates with the harridan, 
and is herself beginning to exhale the 
aroma of stale beer and fried onions. The 
suggested remedy is that she be cut off 
from her evil associations and banished for 
a season to the tents of the noble red man, 
there to fight fleas and study the psycho- 
logical abnormalities of primitive man until 
:) she comes to her senses and regains some- 
thing of her former high estate. 
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The badness of a bad situation is further 
intensified by the circumstance that ‘‘the 
study of alleged supernormal phenomena 
is growing, and gradually is attracting the 
support of men engaged in physics, medi- 
cine, and biology, or some other branch 
of science, often with the most surprising 
effects on their previous mentality. .. . Men 
i and women in public life, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, writers, and dramatists come 
‘orward to profess belief not only in the 
existence of supernormal phenomena but 
‘so in the spiritualistie interpretation of 
It is therefore not surprising to 
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learn that ‘‘most scientific men. . . regard 
this spectacle with repulsion and amaze- 
ment.’’ What is slightly surprising, how- 
ever, is to find Mr. Dingwall regarding 
the spectacle in much the same fashion; 
for he is himself a well-known and able 
student of these same alleged supernormal 
phenomena, and is convinced that some of 
them, at least, actually occur. When, after 
a pained glance at the general situation, 
he places his endorsement on “‘ poltergeist 
phenomena, where objects disappear, fly 
about and are smashed to pieces, and where 
other violent and noisy manifestations 0oc- 
cur,’’ he is in danger of himself providing 
a spectacle which ‘‘most scientifie men’’ 
will regard with repulsion and amazement. 

It is true that the research societies in 
recent years show a tendency to abandon 
their former ultra-conservative position 
and to enlarge the field of their investi- 
gation by the inclusion of mediumistie phe- 
nomena, That the new policy has dimin- 
ished their usefulness or resulted in de- 
terioration in the quality of their contri- 
bution to scientific knowledge may well be 
disputed. On the contrary the fact would 
seem to be that they have thereby entered 
upon an era of activity which holds much 
of promise for mankind. That they are 
arousing public interest and co-operation 
and attracting intelligent men to the study 
is a matter for congratulation rather than 
for commiseration. Nor should the cir- 
cumstance that new recruits, in reckless 
defiance of Mr. Dingwall’s ideas of the fit- 
ness of things, show a tendeney to stray 
into the spiritistic camp, occasion undue 
alarm. In the present state of the investi- 
gation the interpretation which observers 
give to the phenomena is, after all, of 
little moment; the primary consideration 
is the careful accumulation, authentication 
and classification of the data. For the 
ultimate purposes of science a fact authen- 
ticated and recorded by Sir Oliver Lodge, 
who finds in the phenomena evidence for 
survival, is no doubt as valuable as a fact 
contributed by Mr. Dingwall, who will 
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have none of such nonsense. There can 
be no such thing as a tainted fact. 

For Mr. Dingwall, however, the situa- 
tion is charged with menace. ‘‘How,’’ he 
asks despairingly, ‘‘are we to account for 
this extraordinary position?’’ (i. e., the 
acceptance by investigators of the spiri- 
tistic hypothesis.) But is the position in 
any way extraordinary? Whether or not 
psychic phenomena furnish evidence for 
survival is a matter upon which science 
has not yet delivered its final pronounce- 
ment. It is well within the range of the 
possible that the ultimate verdict will be 
that they do. As the accumulation and 
study of the facts go on, phenomena which 
were formerly ascribed to spirit interven- 
tion are found to be manifestations of some 
obscure faculty in living man. This faculty 
may be a sort of new sense gradually 
emerging in the course of man’s evolu- 
tion, or it may be something that is des- 
tined to survive death and to be of use 
to him only in a post-mortem state of 
existence. Whatever it may be, it fur- 
nishes no direct evidence of survival. But 
there is another group of phenomena 
admittedly difficult to explain on any hypo- 
thesis other than that of the actual inter- 
vention of disearnate entities; phenomena, 
to express it in another way, for which 
the spirit hypothesis affords an explana- 
nation which is not unreasonable. It is 
therefore by no means extraordinary that 
men of intelligence, honesty of purpose, 
and scientific competence are to be found 
who prefer that explanation to any of the 
alternatives yet offered. 

That men engaged in physics, medicine, 
biology, and other sciences, and men and 
women in public life, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, writers and dramatists disagree 
with Mr. Dingwall both as to the facts 
and the interpretation to be given to the 
coneeded facts, is a cireumstanee which 
might be open to several interpretations. 
For him there is and can be but one ex- 
planation. Such people are the victims 
of superstitious credulity. They are of 
inferior mentality. To put it bluntly, 
they are crazy! A man may, it seems, 
believe in poltergeist phenomena and in 
the ability of fire-walkers to transfer im- 
munity to heat to others and still retain 
his sanity and an impeccable scientific 
respectability ; but the moment he allows 
himself to toy with the thought that an 
outside entity may be involved in the per- 
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formance, he becomes an occultist and gets 
foot on the road which leads to mentaj 
dissociation and eventual madness. ‘‘[t 
cannot be doubted,’’ he tells us, ‘‘that the 
study of occultism has a peculiar effeet 
on the human mind. After a period of 
such study a kind of mental cleavage seems 
to occur: the capacity for estimating the 
value of evidence becomes weakened and 
the inquirer becomes an easy prey to every 
sort of deception and delusion. To such 
inquirers occult phenomena become com. 
monplace: they see spirits everywhere.”’ 
He is here referring, be it understood, not 
alone to those persons of emotional! in- 
stability and lack of critical judgment who 
approach the subject from the religious 
angle, but to the class of intelligent in- 
vestigators already mentioned. ‘‘The ex- 
periences of those scientific men who have 
worked in this field have often been so 
unfortunate that there need be no surprise 
at the caution of the orthodox. We have 
only to call to mind prominent supporters 
of spiritualism and so-called psychical re- 
search and to read their utterances to be 


amazed that such superstitious credulity 
can exist.’’ 


We have here a curious survival of an 
ancient, superstition—that it is dangerous 
to pry into nature’s secrets, that if the 
rash investigator proceeds too far he will 
at last find his path barred by an angel 
with a flaming sword and hear pronounced 
upon him the awful curse of madness and 
damnation. The absurd generalization 
that in the domain of psychical research 
a belief that certain phenomena are of 
spirit origin robs the investigator of the 
normal use of his senses and incapacitates 
him from estimating the evidential value 
of events that occur in his presence, is 
continually cropping up; but it is rather 
astonishing to find it set forth so boldly 
by a man of unquestioned scientific 
standing in the field of psychical research 
and in an article attacking the scientific 
accuracy and competency of others. The 
fact is that within the last century many 
of the world’s greatest minds have de- 
voted themselves to the intensive study of 
what Mr. Dingwall chooses to term the 
occult. All of them have reached the con- 
clusion, as has Dr. Dingwall, that certain 
of the claimed phenomena actually occur. 
Some of them, after prolonged investiga- 
tion. have adopted the spiritistie hypo- 
thesis; others, equally able, and after 
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equally prolonged research, have refused 
to do so. If among these numerous in- 





vestigators, and without reference to their 
spiritistic or anti-spiritistie leanings, there 
has been 2 single instance of mental cleav- 


age, or 0! loss of capacity for estimating 











the value of evidence, the circumstance 
has successfully escaped public attention. 
The extensive literature of spiritualism 
and psychical research affords abundant 
refutation of the accusation. Wherever a 








given plienomenon has been studied in- 

















dependently both by believers and by dis- 
believer's the spiritistic hypothesis the 
records of reported facts show a remark- 











able similarity. Consider, for instance, 
the poltergeist cases. They have been 
studied at different times and in different 
places by investigators who have variously 
ascribed the manifestations to unknown 
natural causes, to the devil, and to spirits 
of the dead; and yet the reported facts in 
any chosen case are so precisely similar 
§ to those of all other cases that a reading 
of the record becomes monotonous. Sim- 
ilarly teleplasmie phenomena have been 
intensively studied with the aid of pho- 
tography both by observers who accept the 
hypothesis and by others who are bitterly 
hostile to it, and here again the printed 
and the photographie records are in sub- 
stantial accord. The truth about the mat- 
ter is therefore exactly what common sense 
would anticipate it to be—that compe- 
tence to observe and report upon psychic 
phenomena does not depend upon the 
articular theory which the investigator 
ntertains as to their causality, but is the 
‘omponent of numerous factors. An emo- 
onal approach to the subject is of course 
desirable; but, as experience amply 
lemonstrates, the most inept and incom- 
etent of all observers is the confirmed 
keptie who knows that such things ean- 
ot and do not oceur. If the credulous 
ritualist sometimes sees things that are 
ot there, it is equally true that the case- 
ardened skeptic frequently is unable to 


, or unwilling to admit that he sees, 
hat really is there. 
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If. therefore, the erisis in psychical re- 
arch which Mr. Dingwall bemoans has 
= ‘ore substantial foundation than the 
pposed incompetence of its investigators 
ith spiritistic leanings to observe the 
rts and to apply scientific methods to 


‘ “scamaaaaas there is little occasion 
alarm, 
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The increasing willingness of the socie- 
ties to enter upon the study of medium- 
istic phenomena is a hopeful sign. The 
first of the societies, the British, was un- 
questionably organized for the purpose 
of covering the entire field of psychic phe- 
nomena, and back of its organization lurked 
the hope, if not the expectation, that 
the study proposed to be undertaken 
would throw light upon the puzzling prob- 
lem of human survival. Other things 
being equal, the most fruitful field for in- 
vestigation would have been offered by the 
evoked phenomena of spiritualism. Un- 
fortunately other things were not equal. 
The whole subject of spiritualism was at 
the time in exceedingly bad odor. The 
conditions said to be necessary for the pro- 
duction of phenomena were precisely the 
conditions most favorable for fraud, and 
fraud was in fact so prevalent and all- 
pervading that scientific men felt a nat- 
ural disinclination for such investigation. 


Under these circumstances two possible 
courses were open to the newly associated 
investigators. First, accepting the condi- 
tions alleged to be necessary for the evo- 
eation of the phenomena, to apply the 
scientific learning of the members to the 
perfection of a technique which, while not 
violating the imposed conditions, would 
infallibly reveal the perpetration of fraud 
—a task which, undertaken by learned 
men in a scientific age, by no means pre- 
sented insuperable difficulty. Second, to 
side-step the whole unsavory business and 
confine the activities of the society to those 
more or less spontaneous happenings which 
are common to the race as a whole, and 
which, if less promising than the medium- 
istic phenomena, were at least cleaner and 
offered less risk of loss of dignity. Un- 
fortunately, perhaps, for the progress of 
the science, the society chose the latter 
course, and the societies which were 
formed later followed the lead thus set. 
For many years they confined their studies 
largely to spontaneous and experimental 
telepathy, apparitions apparently con- 
nected with death, dreams, crystal visions, 
haunted houses, and the like. 

In the meanwhile the rich field offered 
by the spiritualistic seance lay unworked 
save by the spiritualists themselves and 
save by an occasional daring invader from 
the scientific world. Gradually, however, 
and especially during the last thirty years, 
the number of investigators with some sci- 
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entific competency has increased. Work- 
ing usually under a hurricane of lay and 
scientific derision, they have succeeded in 
laying the foundations of a technique for 
the exclusion of conscious or unconscious 
mediumistic fraud, and with the aid of 
photography and mechanical recording de- 
vices have built up so strong a case for 
the genuineness of phenomena heretofore 
regarded by scientists as the chimeras of 
insane imaginations, that orthodox psy- 
chical research can no longer ignore their 
demand for official investigation. If the 
whole business, as the die-hards will still 
have it, is a miserable and wicked hoax, 
nevertheless it is a hoax of such magnitude 
that it becomes the positive duty of the 
only group of scientists who claim special 
competency in the field to step in and ex- 
plode it. On the other hand, if the alleged 
phenomena are by any chance genuine, it 
is equally important that that fact be de- 
termined and declared, and that science 
take some survey of the new domain which 
is thereby opened for research. 

[It is heartening to note that serious psy- 
chical researchers are awakening to a 
realization of their duty and opportunity 
in the premises. The American Society 
has taken the lead by giving an increas- 


ing amount of space in its monthly journal 


to accounts of mediumistic phenomena. 
The trend cannot be more strongly indi- 
cated than by the fact that this society 
devotes its last volume of Proceedings in 
its entirety to the results of a long series 
of seances with the medium Margery, for 
the production of the so-called physical 
phenomena. The gravity and significance 
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of such a step can hardly be overestimated, 
In view of the persistent @ priori prejudice 
on the part of the scientific world against 
this class of phenomena it is manifest that 
should the phenomena reported eventually 
be shown to be the product of fraudulent 
manipulation, the American Society would 
be greatly compromised and the utility and 
scientific credit of its past and future work 
in other cares seriously impaired. It is 
equally manifest that the Society would 
take no such step unless after due investi- 
gation it considered the risk of such a 
debacle as entirely negligible. 

The belief that a society for psychical 
research could not without serious risk to 
its reputation for ‘‘eaution and discre- 
tion’’ invade the field of mediumistic phe- 
nomena has been so much of a dogma for 
sO many years, that a certain amount of 
bitterness on the part of the old guard 
at the spectacle of a new generation rising 
up to confront a new situation is excusable. 
We may even feel a certain sympathy for 
the Dingwall viewpoint, however hopeless 
We may consider his attempt to sweep back 
the waves of the invading tide. Sitting 
amid what he conceives to be the ruins 
of a once noble structure, he dreams of a 
day when the rabble will be swept from 
the temple and the leaders of old will ap- 
pear to guide their flocks to pasturage on 
the outer fringes of that forbidden swamp 
which the imagination so _ delightfully 
peopled with strange and awful creatures. 
A pathetic figure! An idle dream! The 
swamp has been penetrated and its rich 
and fertile lands are in process of ree- 
lamation. 
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By Harry PRrIicre 


(2 OLIVER LODGE eelebrated his 
S ‘8th birthday on June 12th, 1929. 
{n an interview he said that the con- 


ditions of life had so vastly improved 
that he saw no reason why soon everyone 
shouid not be living to be a hundred years 
old. He maintains that a person ought 
to ‘‘disappear’’ when his period of use- 
fulness has come to an end. He concluded 
‘‘I’m perfectly ready to go.’’ 

* * * * * 

I am engaged in investigating one of 
the most extraordinary cases of poltergeist 
disturbanee and alleged haunting that has 
come under my notice for years. The case 
was reported to the Daily Mirror by the 
Rey. G. E. Smith, rector of Borley, near 
Sudbury, Suffolk, who asked for assistance 
and advice. The editor of the Mirror 
asked me if I would investigate the case 
and I consented. 

Borley Rectory is a mansion erected in 
1865 on the vaults and eellars of a thir- 
teenth century monastery. The ruins of 
a nunnery are close by. It has 38 rooms, 
mostly unused, and stands in wooded 
grounds nine acres in extent. The legend 
(current for at least 45 years) is that a 
groom attached to the monastery attempted 
to elope with one of the young nuns. The 
lovers being detected, the groom was 
hanged and the girl walled up alive in one 
of the chambers of the nunnery. The ap- 
parition of the nun has been witnessed 
by many people, and on one occasion was 
seen by four persons at the same time. A 
phantom coach and pair of bays has also 
been seen—and heard—by reliable wit- 
nesses, including the Rev. Harry Bull, the 
last incumbent, who died about two years 
ago. 

At an all-night seanee, without a me- 
dium, and by the light of two good paraffin 
lamps we held a 3-hours’ conversation with 
the alleged spirit of the late Rev. Harry 
Bull who tapped out his answers on the 
back of a large mirror in the bedroom in 
which he died. There have been several 
tragedies, both ancient and modern, con- 
nected with the house. 

We have experienced all the usual typi- 


cal poltergeist manifestations such as the 
throwing of pebbles and other objects, and 
on the occasion of my last visit—I was then 
accompanied by Lord Charles Hope—we 
received a shower of ten keys which had 
been extracted from as many doors in vari- 
ous parts of the building. Amongst the 
keys was a brass Romish medallion, which 
the rector could not identify. The flight of 
the keys was accompanied by the ringing 
of the house bells—apparently of their own 
volition. On the occasion of our last visit, 
the few members of the Rev. Smith’s house- 
hold having retired to rest, we assembled 
in the haunted ‘‘blue room’’ to await 
events. Lord Charles’ Hope remarked cas- 
ually: ‘‘If they want to impress us, let 
them give us a phenomenon now.’’ A few 
minutes later one of the bells on the ground 
floor clanged out, the noise reverberating 
through the house. We rushed downstairs 
but could not even find the bell that was 
rung. Experiment proved to us that when 
any of the house bells were rung (they are 


the old-fashioned bells on springs, actuated 
by wires) the spring and clapper did not 


come to rest for some minutes. But we 
could not discover the least movement in 
either spring or clapper, though we think 
it was the drawing-room bell which had 
been disturbed. 

The most convincing part of the story of 
the ghosts of Borley Rectory (which I am 
writing for Psycnic RESEARCH) is the mass 
of first-hand evidence, extending over a 
period of 45 years, which I have collected 
from various persons who have either seen 
or heard the manifestations. During the 
present investigation the only person who 


saw anything was Mr. V. C. Wall, of the 


Daily Mirror, who distinetly saw a black 
mass gliding down the ‘‘Nun’s Walk,’’ the 
path along which the famous nun peram- 
bulates during the summer months—and 
always on July 28th. TI was standing by 
Mr. Wall’s side, watching the front of the 
house, when he tapped me on the shoulder 
saying he could see something gliding along 
the path. He dashed across the lawn which 
separated us from the path but the mass 
stopped and ‘‘melted’’ (as he expressed 
it) just as he approached. On our return 
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to the house we were greeted by the fall 
of a slab of glass from the roof of a porch. 
The Rev. G. E. Smith and his wife have 
now taken a house at Long Melford, 1% 
miles away, as they simply cannot live in 
the place any longer. 

* * * * * 


Speaking of Lord Charles Hope reminds 
me that he will be in the United States from 
the middle of August to the middle of Octo- 
ber, in connection with the National Ama- 
teur Golf Championship. He hopes to see 
some of the principal American mediums 
and would appreciate any assistance in this 
direction. 

* * * * * 

I have just received a communication 
from the representative of Frau Johanna 
Krall, giving me the first option on the lab- 
oratory of the late Karl Krall which is 
being disposed of. It will be a thousand 
pities if the contents of this laboratory are 
dispersed. 

* * * * * 

The 27th annual conference of the Spir- 
itualists’ National Union met at Salford on 
July 6th under the presidency of Mr. A. E. 
Keeling. The chief concern of the con- 
ference is what the new labor government 
is going to do in order to legalize mediums. 


The delegates consider that the golden op- 
portunity for the official recognition of 
spiritualism has now arrived. 

* * * * * 


How and when our planet will cease to 
be inhabitable is exercising the Sunday 
papers. Sir Oliver Lodge has given us 
his views as to how the world—our world, 
that is—might come to an end and in the 
Sunday Dispatch for July 7th Sir Richard 
Gregory, in an article, ‘‘ Exit the Earth!’’ 
tells us that the end may come through a 
collision with another heavenly body. He 
points out that the earth was born through 
a catastrophe experienced by the sun 
in the dim past, and says the end of 
our planet will come also by means of 
cataclysm. In ease his readers should 
become nervous, he reassures them 
with the information that the earth may 
still go on for ‘‘some millions of years.’’ 
It appears that we have already had a prac- 
tical demonstration as to how our end will 
come. In 1908 a swarm of celestial bombs, 
weighing thousands of tons, dropped upon 
the primeval forest of Siberia, in the prov- 
ince of Yenisei, and devastated an area 
many miles in diameter. If these ‘‘bombs’’ 
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had fallen on New York, the city and its 
inhabitants would have shared the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. In January, 1931, 
an asteroid called Eros, fifteen miles in 
diameter, will—astronomically speaking— 
come fairly close to the earth and it is not 
impossible that our planet might be struck, 
If it were, it would bring disaster to most 
parts of the earth. Sir Richard says that 
the moon will eventually come back close 
to the earth and will then break up to form 
a ring of fragments around the earth like 
those round Saturn. In the meantime, the 
sun will cease to shine. These cheerful 
developments would render the earth un- 
inhabitable by human life. Sir Richard 
concludes with the remark—which he might 
well have placed first—that the earth will 
certainly come to an end ‘‘but it is beyond 
human knowledge to say precisely when 
and how it will be reached.’’ 
* * ae % * 


Dr. Walter Kroener, of Berlin, sends 
me a fat dossier composed of documents 
relative to his recent experiences with 
Valiantine in the German eapital. Valian- 
tine and his wife visited Germany accom- 
panied by Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Bradley 
and the party gave a number of seances. 
Those that Dr. Kroener attended were con- 
sidered very unsatisfactory and the doctor 
says so in the strongest terms. The report 
makes interesting reading. 

* * * * * 


Aleister Crowley, reputed sorcerer and 
dealer in black magic, is in London after 
a long absence. He has returned after a 
world tour observing religious practices, 
native magic, and philosophy. He says he 
has come to London to publish his memoirs. 
If half the stories one has heard about 
Crowley are true, the book will have to be 
printed on leaves of asbestos! 

* * a Bs * 


For real black magic one must go to West 
Africa, according to Captain F. W. Butt- 
Thompson in his ‘‘ West African Secret So- 
cities’’ (London, Witherby, 21s. net) which 
describes, with photographs and sketches, 
the organization and activities of nearly 150 
native secret societies, dividing them into: 
(1) mystie and religious; (2) democratic 
and patriotic ; and (3) subversive and crim- 
inal. Some societies have their own secret 
language and drum-notes, and their own 
eurrency. Among the officials of one 80- 
ciety are the Ambassador, Caterer, Con- 
servator of Legends, Dancer, Doctor, Fag, 
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Hornblower, Judge, Magician, Mother of 
the Fatting-House Priest, Rubber, Shaver, 
and | ndertaker. 

Of magicians we learn that ‘‘to practice 
magic for a society is not alone a birth- 
right; it must be secured and placed be- 
yond a question of termination by long 
training and continuous success. From his 
or her adolescence, to manhood and woman- 
hood. and on to death, the magician knows 
the fatigue of close application to his or 
her calling. There are no holidays from 
it, and one failure ends all. 

‘‘\fost societies have magicians.... It 
was those of a Pagan society, Poro, who 
in 1827, at the coronation ceremonials of 
King George the Second of Bullom, raised 
a breeze on a calm day strong enough to 
sway the branches of the trees and to scat- 
ter the blossoms piled on the altar before 
the king: and who did it without any stage 
effects. 

‘‘\ man of Ampora (a Sierra Leone so- 
ciety) puts water into a ‘bottle’ calabash, 


scoops a Shallow hole in the earth, balances 
within this the vessel at an angle, utters 
a word of command, and the vessel turns 
about, dips its neck, recovers, dips again, 
allowing the water to fall, drop by drop, 


according to the wishes of the magician 
or his audience. This trick is also known 
to Bori and to Idiong (other magicians), 
the last-named balancing the vessel on the 
smoothly rounded top of a stick planted in 
the sand. 

“The Eturi man (a Nigerian society’s 
magician) pours into his mouth a little 
water from a calabash that all the spec- 
tators have seen filled, and then spurts it 
out with ten or twelve living swamp fish, 
each two or three inches in length. A 
Nkimba man (Congo) rubs his nose, and 
from it proceeds a stream of ants, a shining 
red procession that seems to the amazed 
onlookers endless and altogether super- 
natural. 

A Don man (Senegal), well known in 
his distriet, swallows a wide-bladed trade 
machette, and a Belli-Paaro man is noted 
for his appetite for spears. A man 
of Penda-Penda has quite a ‘national’ 
reputation in French Guinea for swallow- 
ing snakes of the poisonous species. 

~ 4 Bundu woman (Sierra Leone) plays 
tricks with crocodiles. A strong and fear- 
less swimmer, she dives amidst the reptiles 
and stirs them from sleep, calling to them 
as she flirts the water into their eyes, and 


making them follow her as she swims rap- 
idly away down the Bunce Creek. Or she 
will stand on the bank, ruffle the water with 
the sole of her foot, and out from the mud 
will come one of the beasts, to be fed by 
her, and at her signal retire again to the 
stream. It is claimed that this woman can 
enter the water nude and with hair in dis- 
array, swim for some time beneath the 
surface, and return with her hair coiffured 
and her body clothed in bands of beads.’’ 
In my. collection I have an old Burmese 
palm-leaf manuscript which gives the solu- 
tion to many of these native tricks. 

The tests for novices of some societies 
are frightful. The Masubori (Muhamme- 
dan West Coast Society) youth is sent to 
the eross-roads at midnight, with orders to 
stay there no matter what happens. The 
first to try to frighten him away is an offi- 
cial disguised as a bort (spirit), the next 
appears to have but one eye, and that glow- 
ing and blazing like a fire, the next is a war- 
rior who thrusts at the boy with a spear, 
the next a magician who drops writhing, 
luminous snakes on him, and so on, until 
the test is considered complete. 

* * * * * 


I am wondering whether ‘‘black magic”’ 
was the cause of the theft by burglars of 
a Burmese idol which was stolen from the 
home of Lady Arthur Herbert at Cold- 
brook, Abergavenny (Mon.), on June 27th. 
The burglars forced a window on the 
ground floor and locked Lady Herbert in 
the room on the first floor where she was 
sleeping. They ransacked many rooms, but 
removed only the wooden idol, 22 inches 
high, which was in the hall. They ignored 
jewelry worth thousands of pounds and 
left the house without taking any of the 
valuable contents. The idol had been 
brought from India by Sir Arthur Herbert 
many years before. 

A somewhat similar case came under my 
notice some years ago when a lady in a 
London flat lost a sharks’ teeth necklet 
which had been sent to her from one of 
the villages of the Ganges, near Patna. The 
necklet was of no intrinsic value, yet she 
returned home one evening after the the- 
ater and found her flat had been ransacked 
from top to bottom. A careful inventory 
of the place revealed the fact that only the 
necklet had vanished, though hundreds of 
pounds’ worth of valuable property had 
been disturbed. The case was reported to 
the police in the usual way. 
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The necklet was found in a most curious 
fashion. Two or three days after the theft, 
a colored man, travelling first class, arrived 
at Boulogne with a ticket for Marseilles 
by the Bombay Express. At the French 
douane he was asked if he had anything to 
declare. He said ‘‘no.’’ When his bag 
was searched several boxes of cigarettes 
were found. Becoming suspicious, the cus- 
toms officials took him into an ante-room 
and searched his person. In his hat was 
the sharks’ teeth necklet. Thinking the 
‘*find’’ was valuable on account of its ex- 
traordinary hiding-place, the customs offi- 
cials communicated with the English police, 
who realized the man was wanted for the 
flat burglary. 

At the man’s trial it transpired that the 
necklet was stolen from a village temple 
and that since its disappearance a number 
of calamities had been experienced by the 
devotees. Deaths, losses among cattle, etc., 
were all put down to the loss of the necklet 
which had been traced to London. Because 
of these ‘‘extenuating cireumstances’’ the 
native was fined a nominal amount and re- 
turned to his country with the necklet to 
which its most recent owner was only too 
glad to relinquish her title. 

* * * * * 


This year the British Association is hold- 
ing its meeting in South Africa. One of 
the principal subjects to be discussed is 
the ‘‘Nature of Life’’ for which the sec- 
tions of Zoology, Physiology and Botany 
have combined. Amongst the papers of 
general interest are ‘‘The Nature of Con- 
sciousness’’ by Mr. J. G. Taylor; ‘‘The 
Witeh Cult in Modern Times’’ by Miss M. 
A. Murray; ‘‘An Indian Fire-Walking 
Ceremony in Natal’’ by Mr. R. V. Sayee; 
‘*Experimental Method in Psychology’’ by 
Mr. F. C. Bartlett, ete. The meeting opens 
at Capetown on July 25th. 

* * * %* 


The Daily Telegraph is publishing a 
symposium on ‘‘Is Hell a Reality?’’ to 
which a number of theological and other 
thinkers are contributing. Sir Oliver 
Lodge opened the discussion on July Ist 
with a long article in which he maintains 
that Hell does exist and that it is largely 
of our own making. The following are 
the more striking extracts from Sir Oliver’s 
article : 

‘*Tt is fairly well known that, after long- 
continued investigation, I have come to the 
conclusion that survival and persistent 
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existence are demonstrated facts. If that 
conclusion is false nothing further that I 
have to say is of much consequence. But 
if it is true, if human beings do continue 
to exist, under somewhat modified condi- 
tions,—still probably in touch with the 
physical universe but no longer having any 
constant association with matter and there- 
fore no longer within our sensory ken— 


then a great many other things naturally 
follow. 


‘*Onee it is demonstrated that existence 
is possible out of association with matter, 
there is every probability that many other 
grades of being, besides terrestrial human- 
ity, inhabit space. Even on the earth there 
are many grades of existence. The variety 
of animal life is astonishing. Human be- 
ings also range from high to low; there 
is a great gulf between the loftiest and the 
most degraded mind, which nevertheless 
is spanned by intermediate grades. Still 
more may this be true in the cosmos gen- 
erally; and, granting that space has phys- 
ical properties—as we know it has—it is 
only rational to assume that every grade 
of being exists in space, from the highest 
imaginable to the lowest which manages to 
escape extermination. ... 


‘*Heaven and hell are significant terms 
suggestive of contrasting states of being. 
The instinct of humanity has always been 
to strive or hope for the one state, and to 


shrink from or fear the other. As was 
said of old time, ‘Fear not them which can 
only kill the body, but fear him who ean 
cast both body and soul into hell; yea, I 
say unto you, fear him.’ Taken as it 
stands, it is an awful warning; and though, 
like all phrases, it requires interpretation, 
it must represent something res! and dan- 
gerous. If the highest grades of being are 
to be called heaven, the lowest grades may 
be called hell. In that sense therefore hell 
is a reality. . 

‘*For actual and active cruelty we must, 
strange to say, indict the theologians. At 
one time they had a terribly mistaken idea 
that persecution was their duty, that they 
could save people’s souls by burning their 
bodies, and they blasphemously called the 
procedure merciful. Individually an in- 
quisitor may have been a kindly person, as 
he was in Bernard Shaw’s great play ‘St. 
Joan,’ but as an inquisitor he is a repul- 
sive ingredient in the cosmos. The more 
we exculpate the individuals the heavier 
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is the indictment of the system under which 
they work. 

Te Bishop of Beauvais may not have 

o personally humane as Mr. Shaw 

, to dramatize him—at any rate, the 

ultimately thought fit to treat him 

.pegoat and throw him to the wolves 

he is condemned by his acts. Still 

is that kind of ecclesiasticism con- 
| which rendered such acts possible. 
igoted English chaplain who aided 
vetted in the atrocity lived to repent 
in a salutary hell on earth. What right 
has o.c human being to persecute another 
for bis beliefs, or inflict torture in the 
name of religion? Faith cannot be but- 
tres 
phen 
devil 

Sir Oliver Lodge concludes his article 
thus : 

‘‘So it would appear that, after all, hell 
is largely of our own making. Free will 
was a direful gift; our activities, for bet- 
ter, for worse, have been set free; we are 
not coerced. We can ruin our own lives 
and the lives of others; we can bring pain 
to our nearest and dearest, and we may 
have bitterly to repent. Suffering, how- 
ever, especially vicarious suffering, like that 
of a parent for a prodigal son, has a re- 
demptive influence; a mother’s sorrow has 
sometimes been the means of recalling a 
vicious youth from the error of his ways. 

‘So it may be in higher spheres also; 
that is what Christianity teaches ; and there 
seems no hope of escaping from the possi- 
bility of vicarious suffering. However high 
Wwe rise we may be ealled on, and may will- 
ingly consent, to go to the help of those 
in torment and distress, and to run the risk 
of maltreatment at the hands of the self- 
satisfied and the self-righteous. So it was 
With the highest of the sons of man; he 
took our nature upon him, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross; nay, more, we are told that he 
descended into hell. No part of human 
experiences was alien to his saving and 
healing grace. The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against the Divine goodness for- 
ever. 


been 
chor 
Chu 
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mor 
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. by such brutal blunderings or blas- 
us bigotry: it is work only fit for 


* 2 * * * 


_ Bishop Welldon, Dean of Durham, con- 
siders that Hell is a mystery that humanity 
Cannot grasp, and that remorse is the eter- 
nal punishment. He concludes his article 
‘Daily Telegraph, July 2nd) as follows: 
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‘*I do not desire to minimize the awful 
gravity of Hell. I think there is too much 
tendency in the present day, among preach- 
ers especially, to ignore or forget our Lord’s 
emphatic admonitions. The probation of 
the present life is undoubtedly relative to 
eternity. The warnings and the blessings 
of Jesus Christ may be said to run on 
parallel lines which can never meet in this 
world, but may under the Divine Provi- 
dence meet, as Christians believe, in the 
world which is to come. 

‘The real Hell is and must remain a 
mystery. The belief in it, like all dogmas 
bearing upon the Divine Nature, or Provi- 
dence, transcends the range or scope of 
human thought. To define it, therefore, in 
specific language is impossible; for finite 
minds cannot fathom the reality of the in- 
finite God. But every mystery is a great 
possibility ; every mystery is in itself an 
incentive not only to speculation but to 
adoration. Before it, as before the veiled 
figure of Isis, humanity bows its head in 
humble reverence. But in every mystery, 
as in all true religion, the final word is 
the word of acquiescence in the Sovereign 
power and the Sovereign love of God.”’ 

* * * * * 


Herr Josef Weissenberg, the Berlin mag- 
netic healer whom I have mentioned in 
these Notes, is drawing still greater crowds 
to his Thursday evening meetings at the 
Haverland Hall. Also, he is still prophesy- 
ing. In a recent Note I mentioned that 
Herr Weissenberg had decided that, accord- 
ing to his caleulations, England should 
have been submerged by a tidal wave. He 
has now prophesied that on July 13th an- 
other Great Plague will break out in Ger- 
many and many thousands succumb. The 
Berliners are not taking Weissenberg or 
his prophecies too seriously. But Berlin 
is certainly witnessing scenes at the present 
moment which surpass in both pathological 
and psychical interest all that has ever been 
recorded of the Weissenberg settlement at 
Walfrieden, a_ secluded lake-side spot 
among the woods of the Glau Hills, twenty- 
five miles to the south of Berlin. It is here 
that Josef Weissenberg, magnetic healer, 
gathered together his first group of fervid 
believers in his own power. 

Every Thursday evening more than a 
thousand people gather round him at the 
Haverland Hall. The object of these re- 
unions is to call up various spirits, which 
are supposed to speak through the mouths 
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of the mediums—both amateur and profes- 
sional—who are always present. The Mas- 
ter (as he is called) goes from one to the 
other of these with a Bible in his hand, 
touches the brow gently and suggests which 
spirit shall speak out of their mouths. 

Trained alienists and physicists them- 
selves testify to the reality of the trances 
in which one member after another of this 
strange congregation falls when listening 
to a speech from one of the mediums. It 
is possible, even for laymen, to distinguish 
between the deep bass voice of ‘‘ King 
David’’ or ‘‘Saul’’ speaking for five min- 
utes or so from a woman’s mouth, and her 
natural voice before and after possession 
by the spirit. Biblical and historical war- 
riors, German princes and militarists, are 
the principal spirits whom Herr Weissen- 
berg’s magic calls up; but his eestatic 
gathering sees more things between earth 
and heaven than the critical outsider. A 
war between the evil spirits who are dis- 
cernible only to the ‘‘possessed’’ and the 
pure ones whom he has apostrophized, 
causes an occasional uproar which only his 
swift actions can prevent turning into a 
pandemonium. One person after another 
in the hall sobs, shouts, and falls. Weis- 
senberg ‘‘turns on’’ and ‘‘turns off’’ the 
magnetic fluid at will, hurrying from one 
to another. People ‘‘come to’’ at his bid- 
ding. 

Weissenberg is a man of extraordinary 
personal magnetism and in this respect re- 
minds me of H. P. Blavaksky who, like 
the German ‘‘ Master,’’ appeared to be able 
to hypnotize crowds—if such a thing as 
collective hypnosis be possible. But Bla- 
vatsky never depended upon the adventi- 
tious aid of an orchestra of trombones and 
trumpets, as Weissenberg does. At every 
manifestation the orchestra bursts into 
musie and a mixed choir of thirty voices 
chants religious songs. It might well be 
asked what the police think of these psy- 
cho-sexual displays which are attracting all 
the neuroties of Berlin. But under the Re- 
public in Germany there is tolerance for 
all forms of religious observance. Until 
anybody’s health is proved to be seriously 
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impaired by attending Herr Weissenberg’s 
manifestations, doctors will continue to fre. 
quent his Thursday evenings and make 
first-hand studies of rarely-observed phe. 
nomena—and the police remain discreetly 
in the background! : 

* * 


*% * * 


There is a rumor in this country that 
Professor Gilbert Murray (whose interest 
in psychical research is so well known) 
Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford Uni- 
versity, will sueceed Sir Esme Howard as 
British Ambassador to the United States. 
Professor Murray’s known sympathies with 
the Socialist Party may account for the 
report. Prof. Murray has travelled widely 
in America and Canada. " 

* * * * * 

A case of healing from paralysis even 
more remarkable than most of the alleged 
miracles of Lourdes is reported from the 
village of Roetinghausen, in Westphalia. 
A boy of twelve had been completely 
paralyzed in the whole of the lower part 
of his body for four years. A fortnight 
ago he had been sent back home from the 
Bielefeld Hospital by the doctors, who de- 
clared him to be incurable. The other day 
the boy, who is very religious, told his 
parents that the figure of Christ had ap- 
peared to him and told him that he would 
be healed at nine o’clock the same evening. 
At nine o’clock the boy asked to get out of 
bed, did so alone, and walked about the 
room. The local doctors are completely 
baffled. 

* * * * * 

M. Jean Meyer, founder of the Institut 
Métapsychique, Paris, is offering a prize of 
10,000 franes (about $400) to the inventor 
of an instrument whereby the subconscious 
can be eliminated in the _ transmis- 
sion of spirit messages received through 
mediums. The competition, which closes on 
December 31st, 1929, is open to all nations. 
I join with M. Meyer in the hope that such 
an instrument will be evolved, but, in the 
writer’s opinion, the task borders on the 
impossible. Communications should be 
sent to M. Jean Meyer, Villa Montmorency, 
11, Avenue des Tilleuls, Paris (XVIe). 
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